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EDWARD BLAKE, THE SUPREME COURT ACT, AND 
THE APPEAL TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 1875-6! 


T° complete the structure of federalism the fathers of con- 

federation provided in 1867 for the setting up of a general 
court of appeal. There seems to have been remarkably little 
discussion among them, considering all the American experience 
available for their study, of the problems connected with this 
function of judicial review in a federal constitution. At any rate, 
they did not set up the court in the constitution itself but left 
this to be done at some time in the future. Section 101 of the 
British North America Act states: ‘““The Parliament of Canada 
may, notwithstanding anything in this Act, from time to time, 
provide for the constitution, maintenance, and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada, and for the establishment 
of any additional Courts for the better administration of the 
Laws of Canada.”’ 

Sir John Macdonald took steps very quickly to carry out this 
provision. In 1869 he introduced a Supreme Court Bill which 
had been drafted for him by Mr. Justice S. H. Strong of Toronto 
who was later to become one of the original members of the 
supreme court when it was set up in 1875 and eventually to preside 
over it as chief justice. The 1869 bill was dropped on second 
reading. In the next year Macdonald brought in a revised bill 
which was also abandoned by the government. There was no 
secret as to why the government failed to push these bills. Their 
French-Canadian followers were opposed to a federal court of 
appeal which, they feared, would encroach upon Quebec’s autono- 
my through its power to adjudicate upon legislation dealing with 

1This article is based mainly upon Edward Blake’s private papers which are de- 
posited in the University of Toronto Library. Most of the Blake papers are stored 
in filing-cases, each case being numbered, with the documents inside each case also 
numbered. Foot-note references to these papers in this article give the number of the 
filing-case first, followed by the number of the document in the case. The Blake papers 


include also Edward Blake's private letter books during the period when he was minister 
of justice; there are ten of these letter books. 
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those topics, especially property and civil rights, which by section 
92 of the British North America Act had been assigned to the 
exclusive control of the provinces. This objection was felt also 
in certain English-Canadian circles. Members of the bench and 
bar in both Ontario and New Brunswick criticized, or expressed 
doubts about, Macdonald’s bills on this same ground of provincial 
rights; their views may be found to-day collected in the volume 
of the Macdonald papers in the Archives at Ottawa which contains 
his correspondence on the Supreme Court Bills, 1868-70. The 
most trenchant statement of the provincial rights case came from 
David Mills of Ontario. But Macdonald publicly confessed that 
it was the opposition of his French-Canadian followers which 
chiefly caused him to hesitate. 

In the second session of 1873, however, the speech from the 
throne announced that the government proposed to proceed with 
a bill to establish a general court of appeal. On this occasion the 
announcement was probably in the nature of window-dressing, 
since the charges of the Pacific scandal were hanging over Mac- 
donald. At any rate, he resigned too soon for any action to be 
taken. The Mackenzie government, fresh from its triumph in 
the 1874 election, also announced a bill for a general court of 
appeal in the speech from the throne of that year. But nothing 
was done in this session. Finally in February, 1875, Fournier, 
Mackenzie’s minister of justice, introduced a bill which was 
carried through all its stages during the session and became law. 

Fournier’s bill was largely based upon those of Macdonald. 
The Liberal government agreed with Macdonald that parliament 
had under section 101 the power to set up a court of appeal which 
could pass upon provincial as well as federal legislation; and while 
the debates showed a good deal of opposition, again from English 
as well as from French spokesmen, on this point of provincial 
rights, the government had little difficulty in carrying through 
the main clauses of its measure. Macdonald, in fact, gave his 
assistance to Fournier in the discussions and divisions on the bill, 
so much so that the Montreal Gazette declared that it owed more 
to him than to the minister of justice.’ 


2Montreal Gazette, April 2, 1875. In later years, after the court was established, 
several attempts were made to destroy it. Macdonald and Blake usually joined hands 
on these occasions to defend the court. In 1880, in moving the six months’ hoist to 
one of these wrecking bills, Blake paid this tribute to Macdonald's services in 1875: 
“(The Bill] received the most earnest support of the Hon. the First Minister, at that 
time leader of the Opposition; to one clause alone, introduced during the progress of 
the Bill, did he object; as to the rest, he facilitated the progress, and improved the 


machinery of the Bill as much as possible’ (Canada, House of commons debates, 1880, 
Feb. 26). 
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The other main point of controversy arising out of the bill 
concerned the question of appeal to the privy council. Fournier’s 
draft, when introduced into the commons, contained no reference 
to this subject.* He himself declared that ‘‘while he did not 
desire to put any unnecessary obstacle in the way of exercising 
the right of petition, he wished to see the practice put an end to 
altogether. . . . There were very strong reasons in favour of the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council, but the reasons against it 
were still stronger. The right of appeal had been rather extensively 
used, and he might add, considerably abused in the Province of 
Quebec, by wealthy men and wealthy corporations to force suitors 
to compromise in cases in which they had succeeded in all the 
tribunals of the country. However, he made no mention of the 
matter in the bill now before the House, but left it to be disposed 
of at some future time.’’* There was considerable discussion about 
the appeal. Various members pointed out that the practical 
effect of setting up a new court in Canada would be to lessen 
appeals to England; and it was noteworthy that the Rouge 
members on the government side gave their approval to this 
expected result. Macdonald from the start expressed his opposi- 
tion to any attempt to abolish the appeal. A private member, 
Irving of Hamilton, tried to get an amendment prohibiting the 
carrying of appeals from the provincial courts direct to the privy 
council and compelling all such appeals to come up to the new 
supreme court; but this was defeated. Finally, at the very last 
stage of the bill, on its third reading on March 30, Irving intro- 
duced another amendment dealing with the appeal. This was 
seconded by Laflamme of Montreal, one of the leading Rouge 
members, it was accepted by Fournier, and was passed as clause 47 
of the bill. It ran as follows: ‘“‘The judgment of the Supreme 
Court shall in all cases be final and conclusive, and no appeal 
shall be brought from any judgment or order of the Supreme 
Court to any Court of Appeal established by the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by which appeals or petitions to Her 
Majesty in Council may be ordered to be heard, saving any right 

’Macdonald’s 1870 bill had contained a clause expressly safeguarding the appeal. 

‘Canada, House of commons debates, 1875, Feb. 23. 

5Some of the Quebec Conservatives at least were momentarily hostile to the appeal 
because of the judgment of the privy council in the famous Guibord case. The Quebec 
courts at this time, to judge from letters in the Blake papers and from public discussion 
in the newspapers, were in a highly unsatisfactory condition. Many more appeals 


went from Quebec to the privy council than from any other province. 
*Laflamme succeeded Blake as minister of justice in the Mackenzie cabinet in 1877. 
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which Her Majesty may be graciously pleased to exercise by 
virtue of Her Royal Prerogative.” 

On the introduction of this addition to the bill, Macdonald 

immediately became vehement in opposition. He declared that 
this was the first step towards the severance of the Dominion from the Mother 
Country. He might add that it almost, if not quite insured the disallowance of 
the Bill in England. The Minister of Justice by assenting to this amendment 
defeated his measure. He would find that within six months it would be thrown 
aside in disgrace. . . . He believed it would be held in England as one of the 
evidences which were alleged to exist of a growing impatience in this country of 
the connection with the Mother Country. . . . If he had known of this [amend- 
ment] he would not have taken any trouble with the Bill because he believed it 
would be abortive. . . . The colonial connection was a golden chain, and he for 
one was glad to wear the fetters. . . . The prerogative of the Crown, which this 
House could not interfere with, was saved, but the right of a British subject to 
appeal to the foot of the Throne was cut away in effect.’ 
Government members replied as would be expected to this loyalty 
argument; and Mackenzie remarked sarcastically that appeals 
from provincial courts in cases involving less than $4,000 were 
already prohibited by provincial statutes, so that, on Macdonald’s 
showing, the British connection depended on the preservation of 
rich men’s appeals in cases of over $4,000. A vigorous debate 
took place. In the end Irving’s amendment was carried by a 
vote of 112 to 40, and his proposal became part of the bill as 
clause 47. 

The bill went up to the senate where clause 47 also produced 
strong opposition. The senators, in fact, divided evenly, 29 to 29, 
and the clause was only carried by the speaker’s casting vote. 
Seventeen senators felt so strongly on the subject that they 
entered on the records a solemn protest.* Lord Dufferin, the 
governor-general, after discussing with his ministers whether he 
should reserve the bill, assented to it, and it became law as one 
of the acts of the 1875 session. 

All the discussion in both houses took for granted that the 
effect of the clause would be what was clearly its intention, that is, 
to cut off ordinary appeals to the privy council. As Lord Cairns, 
the British lord chancellor, was later to point out, there seemed 
to be an assumption in Canada that there existed a distinction 
between an appeal to the sovereign in council as a species of 
prerogative remedy in peculiar cases (which was preserved by 
the proviso at the end of the clause) and an appeal in the regular 
course leading to a reference to the judicial committee (which 


7Canada, House of commons debates, 1875, March 30. 
8 Senate journals, 1875, p. 282. 
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was thought to be prohibited by the first part of the clause).° 
There was, he said, no such distinction. The appeal to the 
sovereign in council was one and indivisible. And, he went on to 
argue, this appeal was, in fact, preserved by the very clause which 
most Canadians were discussing as if it abolished it. But Cairns’s 
argument, which, as we shall see, was eventually accepted as 
correct by Blake on behalf of the Canadian government, was not 
presented until March, 1876." 

In the meantime government and opposition supporters in 
Canada continued to argue about clause 47 on the understanding 
that when the new supreme court came into operation the appeal 
to England would for all practical purposes come to an end. 
Macdonald carried his opposition from the house to the country. 
In a by-election campaign in West Toronto at the end of the 
summer of 1875, he assured the voters that a little bird had told 
him that the British authorities were going to disallow the Supreme 
Court Act. Such statements naturally made Mackenzie and the 
members of his government indignant, and for the sake of their 
own political prestige it became more than ever essential to them 
that the act should be maintained and that the British government 
should neither disallow it nor compel them to amend it. 

Edward Blake was a private member of parliament during the 
1875 session and took practically no part in all the discussions 
about the Supreme Court Act. This was the more curious since 
he was the outstanding legal authority in his party and was 
regarded by many as its proper leader. But his relations at the 
moment with the Mackenzie government were not very cordial. 
He had resigned from the cabinet immediately after the 1874 
elections. In the autumn of 1874 he had delivered his ‘‘disturb- 
ing’’ Aurora speech, and during the 1875 session he led an opposi- 
tion from within the government ranks against Mackenzie’s policy 
of carrying out the “‘Carnarvon terms” by building the Esquimalt- 
Nanaimo railway. So serious did the cleavage within the party 
become that after the close of the 1875 session leading private 
members took steps to bring Blake and Mackenzie together again; 
and after long negotiations Blake agreed rather reluctantly to 
come into the government as minister of justice, Fournier being 
transferred to the post-office department. One of Blake’s main 
points of criticism of Mackenzie’s policy had been that the govern- 


®This distinction is assumed in Macdonald’s remarks in the house quoted above, 
and also in the speech of Irving, the mover of the amendment which became clause 47. 


1°[t is contained in Cairns’s memorandum enclosed in Lord Carnarvon’s despatch 
of March 9, 1876. 
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ment was too subservient to the colonial office, and he took office 
determined that on the supreme court matter as on other matters 
there would be no subserviency in future. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that during these negotiations, 
in May, 1875, Mackenzie offered Blake the chief justiceship of 
the new court. Blake declined it, having made up his mind to a 
political rather than a judicial career. 

Blake’s first main responsibility on entering office was to 
arrange for the six appointments to the supreme court. He had 
these ready by the middle of September. Mackenzie in the 
meantime had been in the old country for the summer. In 
London he learnt from Lord Carnarvon, the colonial secretary, 
that the British law officers did take objection to the Supreme 
Court Act and that disallowance was being considered. After 
discussion he thought he had reached an agreement with Carnarvon 
that the act would be allowed to come into operation but that if 
the law officers still objected to clause 47 the Canadian government 
would give fair consideration to any representations they might 
make. He told Lord Carnarvon of the strong desire of the 
Canadian government to bring the act into operation immediately 
on his return to Canada and to get the court started at work; 
and on his return he at once took steps to have the act proclaimed 
and the new judges sworn in. 

But at this point difficulties arose. It appeared that Mac- 
kenzie and Carnarvon had not properly understood one another; 
and an intimation came from London that the imperial authorities 
would like a postponement of action till the law officers in England 
had given their legal opinion. Lord Dufferin was himself absent 
on a trip to England, and the administrator, Lieutenant-General 
Sir O’Grady Haly, the commander of the forces, with head- 
quarters at Halifax, showed a strong disinclination to come up to 
Ottawa and have the judges sworn in. ‘The old war horse at 
Halifax’’, Mackenzie wrote to Blake on September 23, ‘‘tele- 
graphed me he wished to delay further action about the Supreme 
Court!! I wrote him on Monday asking his presence here at 
once. . . . The man seems to think we are only to assist him in 
governing the country.’’"" Blake replied by telegram: ‘‘To pause 
now would be ruinous. If judges not appointed or if bill after- 
wards disallowed I must resign.’’!? Cable messages passed between 
London and Ottawa. Finally, on October 1, Carnarvon cabled 


uBlake papers, 13:29. 
2Jbid., 13:75. 
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that, while he would have preferred a settlement of the appeal 
question before any action setting up the court, he would now 
offer no objection to the act being brought into operation; and 
if the appeal clause should be decided by the English authorities 
to be unconstitutional, its amendment would obviate any necessity 
for disallowance, this being the only objection to the measure." 

Blake and Mackenzie agreed that the argument for the appeal 
clause should be presented in some formal written way to the 
colonial office, but at the same time so as to avoid any direct 
collision with the British authorities. They decided that Blake 
should draft a memorandum in the form of a private letter to 
Mackenzie, which Mackenzie would then forward to Carnarvon. 
Blake’s memorandum," dated October 6, is a strong statement 
of the case that clause 47 only continued and extended a policy 
which provincial legislatures had carried out without objection 
before 1867 in strictly limiting appeals. ‘‘If it was competent to 
provincial authority, and is competent to Canada, to make the 
Judgment of Local Courts final in the vast majority of cases, it 
must surely be, by the same process of reasoning, within its 
competence to make that judgment final in all cases. Unless 
therefore it should be intended to reverse the settled current of 
Local Legislation, to assume a power which has never before 
been used in like case, and to withdraw by the exercise of executive 
authority the rights and liberties of Canada and the Provinces, 
conferred by the Imperial Parliament and established by the 
usage of so many years, it would seem to be impossible to disallow 
the Act in question.” 

It happened that Cartwright, the minister of finance, was in 
London on financial business at this moment. Blake’s memo- 
randum was sent to him also and he was instructed to argue the 
case with Lord Carnarvon as effectively as possible. He wrote 
back to Blake on November 5: “I had a conference yesterday 
with Lord Carnarvon as to the Supreme Court. He is favourable 
himself, but great difficulties are being raised by the Chancellor. 
So far as I can make out several of them are of a technical sort 


13See Carnarvon’s despatch of October 5, quoting the telegrams exchanged (Public 
Archives of Canada, Secretary of state’s despatches, vol. III of 1875). 

14This memorandum is in the printed collection of documents which Blake drew 
up for the confidential perusal of his colleagues after his return from his English mission, 
1876. A copy of this printed collection is in the Blake papers, 105:8. Mr. Justice 
L. A. Cannon, in his article, ‘‘Some data relating to the appeal to the privy council’”’ 
(Canadian bar review, Oct., 1925), quotes extensively both from Blake’s memoranda and 
letters and from the English memoranda and despatches which are in this privately 
printed collection. 
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and regard the wording of the Act rather than the spirit, but 
there is undoubtedly a feeling against it besides. Lord Carnarvon 
of his own accord made the same suggestion as I did, i.e., that 
you should come over if the matter cannot be settled otherwise .... 
Although I think the lay members of the Cabinet are mostly with 
us (at least those whom I have seen) it is not easy to disregard 
the Chancellor and their law officers on such a question.’’® 

Lord Dufferin on his return took the side of his Canadian 
advisers. Mackenzie reported an interview to Blake on November 
9: “‘He said it might possibly be that Lord Carnarvon might write 
a cautiously worded despatch with a view to giving us trouble 
in Canada, as the sympathy of English Tories will naturally be 
more or less with Canadian Tories .... Lord Dufferin professes 
to be with us in opinion, but he thinks your memorandum a 
pretty strong document and somewhat calculated to irritate at 
home though strictly speaking it is right in principle and logically 
accurate. ... I told him we felt so clear on the subject, first as 
to our absolute right, secondly as to the impolicy of interfering 
in what concerned ourselves, that we considered it our duty to 
send such a letter, guarded by a confidential character at pre- 
sent.’"6 Next day, November 10, Mackenzie wrote to Blake 
again: “I had a long discussion with Lord Dufferin again yesterday 
about the Appeal clause. He, as the result, telegraphed to Lord 
Carnarvon that he would strongly advise the Act being allowed 
to remain as it is... . He supports our view strongly and my 
impression is that he will do some good.” 

At this point the discussion rested for the moment. The 
judges were in due course sworn in. It was agreed that Blake 
should go over to London for personal negotiations with the 
British authorities as soon as he could get free from his professional 
and departmental engagements. Blake himself pressed that, if 
his mission were to be of any use, the British government should 
inform Ottawa as to the grounds of their objections to clause 47, 
so that he would be prepared to deal with these objections when 
he reached London. 

On March 9, 1876, Lord Carnarvon sent a long despatch to 
Ottawa providing Blake with this material.'* Pointing out that 
Blake papers, 15: 113. 

1’ Jhid., 13: 169. 
'Jbid., 13: 121. 
8This despatch, with its enclosures, is in the printed collection, Blake papers, 


105:8. Cannon (Canadian bar review, Oct., 1925) quotes from it and its enclosures 
extensively. 
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the question between the two governments was as much one of 
policy as one of law or constitutional right, he argued that the 
statesmanlike course was to inquire, not whether the Dominion 
legislature had or had not vested in it the power of terminating 
appeals to England, but whether it was expedient for the 
Dominion parliament, by its legislation, to bring such questions 
to an issue. While emphasizing that the imperial government 
was not yet expressing any final opinion, he enclosed two memo- 
randa which had been drafted in answer to Blake’s statement 
of October 6. One of these emanated from the privy council 
office and the other from Lord Cairns, the chancellor. The first 
took very high ground as to the prerogative character of the 
appeal and as to its great historic importance as a link of empire. 
Both documents pointed out that the part of clause 47 referring 
to a court set up by English legislation to which appeals might 
be transferred was now inoperative, since no such court had been 
set up nor was likely to be set up. Lord Cairns argued, therefore, 
that the whole clause was in effect inoperative, because all that 
it amounted to was a statement that the judgment of the supreme 
court should be final followed by a proviso saving the prerogative 
right of appeal to the privy council.!® Since, however, there had 
been so much discussion in Canada on the assumption that clause 
47 would bar appeals, the despatch enclosed a suggested draft 
clause to be substituted for clause 47, which clearly preserved the 
appeal and went on to regulate it by limiting it to cases involving 
property of more than $5,000 in value. 

To understand the wording of clause 47 and Blake’s dis- 
cussions of it, it is necessary to turn aside here for a moment 
and give a brief account of recent changes that had been taking 
place in the organization of the English courts. In 1871 the 
judicial committee of the privy council, which was badly in 
arrears with its work, was strengthened by the addition of four 
salaried judges. These members soon became in effect the judicial 
committee; and their labours had by 1876, according to Lord 
Cairns’s statement on introducing his Appellate Jurisdiction Bill 
of that year, cleared away all arrears and made the court a 
thoroughly satisfactory body. 

In 1873 Lord Selborne carried through his great Judicature 
Act which completely reorganized the whole English judicial 


19Cairns’s interpretation of the effect of clause 47 was later confirmed by the privy 
council itself in Johnston v. Ministers and Trustees of St. Andrew's Church, Montreal, 
3 Appeal Cases, 159. See E. R. Cameron, The Supreme Court Act, practice and rules, 
ed. 2, 318. 
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system, amalgamating equity and common law, and setting up, 
for English cases, a new final court of appeal, to take the place 
of existing appeal courts and of the house of lords. For Scottish 
and Irish cases Selborne temporarily left the ultimate appeal to 
the house of lords, waiting to see how his new English court of 
appeal would work out. He also made provision that her majesty 
might transfer the appeal jurisdiction of the judicial committee 
of the privy council to this new court of appeal, which would 
thus eventually become the final court of appeal for the whole 
empire. The reference in clause 47 of the Canadian Supreme 
Court Act to “any Court of Appeal established by the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by which appeals and petitions to 
Her Majesty in Council may be ordered to be heard”’ is to this 
new court of Lord Selborne’s act. 

Selborne’s act was to come into force on November 1, 1874. 
Before this date the Liberals were out of office and a Conservative 
government under Disraeli had succeeded them.  Disraeli’s 
chancellor, Lord Cairns, introduced in 1874 a bill to add Scottish 
and Irish appeals to the new court of appeal, thus abolishing the 
appeal jurisdiction of the lords altogether. This bill passed the 
lords but the government dropped it in the commons under 
pressure of other business. The coming into force of Selborne’s 
act was, therefore, postponed for another year, until November 
1, 1875. In February, 1875, Cairns reintroduced his 1874 bill into 
the lords, but on March 8 he suddenly withdrew it. A considerable 
number of peers had changed their minds, opposition had de- 
veloped from both bench and bar, and a “‘caucus”’ outside parlia- 
ment was able to put enough pressure on the government to 
induce it to drop this measure which would have destroyed for 
good the final appeal jurisdiction of the lords. In April Cairns 
introduced another bill, which established an intermediate court 
of appeal in place of Selborne’s final court of appeal, and post- 
poned the operation of those clauses in Selborne’s act dealing 
with the final jurisdiction of the lords till November, 1876. The 
rest of Lord Selborne’s act came into force in November, 1875. 

In February, 1876, Cairns introduced an Appellate Jurisdiction 
3ill to settle the whole matter of the appeal. By this the lords 
kept their historic final jurisdiction, so that a double appeal for 
United Kingdom cases was established in place of Selborne’s 
proposed single appeal in his act of 1873. To assist the house of 
lords in its function as the ultimate court of appeal for the whole 
United Kingdom, two salaried lords of appeal were to be ap- 
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pointed, and their number was gradually to be increased to four 
as the four existing salaried members of the judicial committee 
of the privy council should die. The lords of appeal were also 
to be appointed as members of the judicial committee; and thus 
the two ultimate appeal courts, the house of lords for the United 
Kingdom and the judicial committee for the overseas empire, 
would consist of a working nucleus of the same personnel, namely, 
the four lords of appeal with the lord chancellor and ex-lord 
chancellors. Thus Cairns established what was substantially one 
court to deal with all final appeals from the whole empire. This 
was what Lord Selborne’s act of 1873 would have done also, only 
Selborne’s court would have been a new court created by statute, 
whereas Cairns preserved the historic forms of the house of lords 
and the privy council.”° 

The historic forms may have been preserved in 1876 partly 
to conciliate opposition from some of the colonies against carrying 
their appeals to a new, purely statutory, English court. But the 
public discussion in England during these years from 1873 to 
1876 shows little evidence that this was a conscious motive. 
Certainly Cairns’s method of settling the appeal question preserved 
in the judicial field the sentimental argument about the throne 
as a link of unity in the empire, which Selborne’s method would 
have sacrificed. But English discussions in the two houses and 
in the editorials of The Times seem to be almost entirely con- 
centrated upon the subject of the appeal in the United Kingdom; 
controversy centred about the house of lords as a judicial body. 
Englishmen apparently paid little attention to the appeal functions 
of the privy council, and took it for granted that, since the 
strengthening of the judicial committee in 1871, it was working 
to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. During the 1876 dis- 
cussions, various members of both houses mentioned in passing 
how devoted the colonies were to the idea of an appeal to the 
foot of the throne, blissfully ignoring the fact that the minister 
of justice of the senior colony was in London at that very time 
vigorously protesting against the continuation of the appeal so 
far as Canada was concerned. For Cairns’s Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill was going through its later stages during June and July. 

Blake was not able to sail for England until June 3, 1876. 

20°The Times repeatedly pointed out that Cairns was in effect making a new court 
by his creation of the new lords of appeal, and only giving to the new court the old 


name of the house of lords. In its best sarcastic style it remarked (Feb. 26, 1876): 


“‘We must wonder at the magic of names, which appears as powerful to captivate legal 
as theological minds.” 
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But as soon as he could get any spare time from his routine duties 
he set himself in Ottawa to study the whole question of the 
appeal, collecting material about the early history of the pre- 
rogative courts in England, about the operation of the appeal in 
the American colonies before 1776, and about its operation in 
the colonies of the second empire after 1783. He got legal friends 
in Toronto and Montreal to prepare data for him on the costs 
of the appeal in Canadian cases, on the time taken before appeals 
were decided, on the number of appeals which were entered and 
never prosecuted to a conclusion. He discussed the question with 
other legal members of the Canadian ministry and with friends 
such as Chief-Justice Dorion of Quebec and David Mills. He 
drafted in a preliminary form another long memorandum on the 
subject, being mainly an answer to the two memoranda enclosed 
in Lord Carnarvon’s despatch of March 9.% But the more he 
thought about the question, the more he was impressed by Lord 
Cairns’s argument that clause 47 was in effect inoperative. 

His doubts and difficulties can be seen in his correspondence 
with Mills. On May 3 he writes: 
. . . In these arguments there seems to me much force. If they prevail it is obvious 
that the clause is, with reference to appeals to the Privy Council, inoperative, and 
that there has been neither restriction nor regulation of such appeals. ... The 
tone of the correspondence indicates that while restriction and regulation within 
certain limits will not be objected to, absolute restriction or destruction of the 
appeal will not be agreed to. . . . It cannot be denied that the prerogative to be 
interfered with is an ancient and important one and that legislation upon it, grant- 
ing the constitutional power of Parliament to legislate, comes more fairly within 
the purview of the revision of the Imperial authorities than would mere domestic 


legislation.” 

Mills tried to remove these doubts by belittling the pre- 
rogative and stressing the constitutional right of Canada to full 
self-government. But Blake was not convinced by him. “‘I still 
think’, he writes on May 17, “that there is something to be 
said for the right to dismiss this on Imperial grounds; but the 
interests involved are so largely Canadian that I think our 
wishes should prevail. This leads of course to your view, but I 
must add that I think the saving of the prerogative [in clause 47] 
has both weakened the argument and lessened the value of the 
clause for which we are to fight down almost to nothing. I daresay 


the result may be that, so far as my own discussion goes, it will 
21This memorandum he revised in England and finally left with the colonial office 


on August 15. See below, p. 260. 
Blake letter book, V. 
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be on the basis of no surrender; but I can’t conceal from myself 
the extremely serious consequences which that will involve for 
me at any rate should I fail, as I expect to fail, in convincing the 
people at home of the soundness of that view.’”*® And again on 
May 29: ‘It does seem to me that if the first part of the 47th 
clause applies, as it fairly may, to all appeals, then the last part 
saves the prerogative of appeals to the Queen in Council. If so 
we are really fighting about nothing or less than nothing; since 
an unrestricted appeal is worse than a restricted one.’ 

When Blake reached London he found that he had come at 
an inconvenient time for the home authorities. The English 
parliament was still sitting and the government’s programme of 
legislation for the session had got very badly behind schedule. 
In addition, foreign affairs, meaning chiefly the Turkish question, 
were becoming more and more absorbing in 1876, and the British 
government was engaged in an unpleasant controversy with the 
American government on the subject of extradition. All these 
matters took up a great deal of time in parliamentary debates; 
and Lord Carnarvon, as one of the chief government leaders in 
the lords, could only occasionally devote himself to Canadian 
business and find appointments for discussions with the Canadian 
minister of justice. Blake had a considerable number of other 
questions to take up with the British authorities as well as that 
of the supreme court. His official mission included the subjects 
of maritime jurisdiction upon the great lakes, extradition, and the 
governor-general’s commission and instructions. In addition, the 
British Merchant Shipping Bill of 1876 had alarmed the Canadian 
government as to its possible effect upon Canadian shipping, and 
Blake had to discuss this. Then there was the interminable 
difficulty about British Columbia and the Pacific railway. Just 
before Blake left Canada the governor-general had caused a near 
crisis in his relations with his ministers by announcing his intention 
of visiting the Pacific province himself and negotiating on the 
matter. This also had to be discussed with the colonial office. 
Blake found that he had to have most of his interviews with 
R. G. W. Herbert, the permanent under-secretary, and even with 
Herbert he had great difficulty in obtaining appointments. His 
inability to get on with business irritated him, though both 
Carnarvon and Herbert were extremely affable and he soon dis- 
covered that on nearly every point in all these questions the 
colonial office was with him and that his real opponents were the 

23] bid. 24 Ibid. 
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lord chancellor or the law officers or the admiralty or the foreign 
office. He wrote regular letters to Mackenzie giving accounts of 
all his interviews, and these are full of complaints about the 
slowness of his progress. July 13: “My bulletin will show you 
how frightfully slow the business is. I do everything possible to 
advance it, save being importunate for an interview; this I cannot 
undertake. But | have kept myself absolutely disengaged so as 
to be ready at any moment at which our Lords and Masters can 
find that they have half an hour to consider the affairs of their 
servants.’’® 

Blake had hoped that he would get a chance to discuss at large 
with Carnarvon and other members of the government the broader 
aspects of the imperial relationship of which the particular points 
on the agenda of his mission were only illustrations. Apparently 
this chance never came. But he sums up in a letter to Mackenzie 
of August 2 his general impressions after six weeks in London: 
“That Englishmen, including English statesmen whether Lords or 
Commoners, have as a rule no correct impression of the position 
of a colonist in a country like ours is very clear, notwithstanding 
the extreme kindness and consideration they show to us; and my 
own impression is that their secret and perhaps unrecognised 
impression is that things must drift as long as they will, that the 
drift can only be one way, and that there is no use or object in 
attempting to form a plan to meet the urgency of the situation. 
However hardly anyone has spoken to me on the subject and I 
may be quite wrong.’ 

His first interview, with Herbert, on the Supreme Court Act 
was on June 17. ‘“‘I did not much like his telling me that he 
expected the Supreme Court matter would be almost entirely with 
the Chancellor, for as you know it is the Chancellor who has been 
the chief difficulty.”*’ With Lord Carnarvon he was not able to 
discuss the subject until June 27 when he had an hour to expound 
his views, followed by three-quarters of an hour next day. Car- 
narvon was sympathetic, admitted that some of the expressions 
in the council office paper were unhappy, and acknowledged that 
Canadians were quite able to dispose of their law cases themselves, 
but said that the only difficulty was that of sentiment on the part 
of those who looked upon the appeal as a link of imperial union.”* 
Blake submitted to him the data he had prepared on the costs and 
delays involved in the appeal process.2* Carnarvon undertook to 


%Ibid., VI. *Jbid., VIL. *"Jbid., VI. 8Jbid., Blake to Mackenzie, June 28. 
2°7bid., Blake to Carnarvon, June 29. This letter is printed in the collection, 
Blake papers, 105: 8. 
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arrange for an interview between Blake and Cairns; and this, 
the critical occasion in Blake’s mission so far as the supreme court 
question was concerned, took place on July 5. Blake’s long 
account of it in his letter to Mackenzie is printed elsewhere in 
this issue.*° 

After the interview with Cairns, Blake had to wait patiently, 
or rather impatiently, until he should be informed as to the British 
government’s conclusions. He saw Carnarvon again on July 12 
and learned that Cairns thought a solution could be reached.*! 
This solution Cairns embodied in a memorandum which, by 
arrangement, he sent to Carnarvon to be read by Blake and which 
reached Blake on July 17. The memorandum was drafted in the 
form of a despatch which Carnarvon might send officially to the 
Canadian government. Its main points were that, on the ground 
that clause 47 did not affect the appeal to the queen in council, 
the act could be left to its operation, but that at the same time 
the British authorities considered it advisable for the Canadian 
government to take steps to regulate the appeal so as to prevent 
abuse of it. 

Blake had been trying hard to persuade Cairns and Carnarvon 
not to raise the subject of regulation. If the subject were thus 
officially drawn to the attention of the Canadian government, 
the whole question as to whether the appeal should be abolished 
rather than regulated would be in a sense unfavourably prejudged; 
and he wanted the hands of the Canadian government left per- 
fectly free if they should decide in due course to proceed to 
abolition rather than regulation. He suggested to Carnarvon 
various changes in phraseology which would at least soften down 
any reference to regulation in the despatch. These suggestions 
Carnarvon passed on to Cairns who accepted most of them. Blake 
then pressed that, if they were determined to mention regulation, 
two despatches should be sent. One, a public one, should be very 
short and should merely announce that the imperial authorities 
had decided to leave the Supreme Court Act to its operation. 
The other, which should contain their reasons for allowing clause 47 
to stand and their suggestions as to future regulation of the appeal, 
should be a secret one for the eyes of the Canadian government 
alone. To this they agreed, and in due course, after Blake had 
sailed for Canada, on August 29, the two despatches were sent 


*°See p. 292. 

*After this interview, to make cuanythiing ene Blake set down his main points 
in a long private letter to Lord Carnarvon. This letter, dated aw 12, contains the 
same conclusions as he had presented to Cairns a week before (Blake letter book, VI). 
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from Downing street. When Blake came to draft his public 
report on his mission, the only reference he found it necessary to 
make to the supreme court question that had taken up so much 
of his time and energy was a very brief one: “1. SUPREME CouRT 
Act. It was chiefly on this question that a conference was 
desired by Lord Carnarvon, with whom, as also with the Lord 
Chancellor, the undersigned fully discussed the measure. Even- 
tually Lord Carnarvon informed the undersigned that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided that the Act should be left 
to its operation.’’” 

As compared with the unpleasant imperial intervention which 
the Mackenzie government had feared during the late months of 
1875, this was a fairly satisfactory result. The Supreme Court 
Act was saved without amendment or promise of amendment, 
and the prestige of the Mackenzie government was thereby 
enhanced. But the victory, as Blake had foreseen before he 
went to England, was a somewhat hollow one. For he had 
induced the imperial authorities to take no public action on the act 
only because he had agreed with them that, with or without 
clause 47, the act left the appeal to the privy council exactly as it 
had been. The real question, from the point of view of Blake 
and Mackenzie, remained still to be settled; and that was whether 
the imperial authorities would acquiesce if the Canadian parlia- 
ment were to pass an act doing away with the appeal altogether. 
Blake was unable to get Carnarvon and Cairns to commit them- 
selves on this question, but his conversations with them left little 
doubt in his mind that, at least up to mid-August, 1876, the British 
authorities were by no means inclined to acquiesce. 

To prepare for the resumption of discussion on this question 
at some time in the future, Blake, by arrangement with Lord 
Carnarvon, sent to the colonial office, just before his departure 
for Canada, a long memorandum® on the subject of the appeal. 
This took the form mainly of a reply to the two British memoranda 
of March 9, and embodied all the arguments which Blake had 
been urging verbally in London since mid-June. It is a notable 
document. In it Blake anticipates practically all the arguments 
against the continuation of the appeal which have become familiar 


%Blake’s official public report on his mission is in Canada, Sessional papers, 1877, 
VII, no. 13. 

%This memorandum is in the privately printed collection of documents already 
referred to (Blake papers, 105:8). It consists of 15 printed foolscap pages. Cannon 
(Canadian bar review, Oct., 1925) quotes some 6 or 7 pages, but the memorandum has 
apparently never been published in full. 
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to-day in Canada—all except the one argument of overwhelming 
importance which he could hardly have anticipated in 1876, 
namely the argument from a sad experience that the effect of 
privy council decisions has been to give Canada a constitution 
quite different from that which was intended by the fathers of 
confederation. For in 1876 Blake could not anticipate the exploits 
of Lords Watson and Haldane and their successors.* 

Blake left this memorandum with the colonial office so that 
it should be available when and if the Canadian government 
decided to take up in earnest the project of abolishing the appeal 
altogether. ‘‘Don’t be frightened by this enclosure’, he wrote in 
the note to Herbert which accompanied his memorandum, ‘‘You 
will observe that it does not call for action or perusal at this time; 
but it is just to be put away in your pigeon-holes.’’**> The whole 
tone of his discussions in London during this summer, however, 
makes it clear that Blake did intend action on abolishing the 
appeal sometime. But whatever the reasons were, the Mackenzie 
government never came to the point of action. Blake himself 
retired under pressure of ill health from the department of justice 
within a year after his return from his English mission. The 
government drifted into increasing difficulties in its domestic 
Canadian administration owing to the continuing economic 
depression, and when it appealed to the electorate in 1878 it was 
decisively beaten. The Macdonald government which succeeded 
it did pass an act (1889) purporting to abolish the appeal in 
criminal cases, but this was to be declared ulira vires by the privy 
council in the Nadan case in 1926.°° The bill which Blake had 
apparently in contemplation in 1876, abolishing the appeal to the 
privy council altogether, did not come till 1938; and then it came, 


“Blake did, however, state fairly often in these years the argument that judges 
living in England under a unitary constitution, with one central sovereign parliament, 
were not likely to grasp with any realistic insight the problems that arise in a country 
under a federal constitution. See, e.g., his speech in the house of commons, Feb. 26, 
1880. 

Blake letter book, VII, Blake to Herbert, Aug. 15, 1876. 

%The argument which Mr. Keith has frequently stressed, to the effect that the appeal 
to the privy council was put upon a statutory basis by the Judicial Committee Acts of 
1833 and 1844, and that, therefore, under the Colonial Laws Validity Act. any colonial 
act abolishing the appeal was void, was accepted by the privy council in the Nadan 
case. In the discussions of 1875-6 it seems to play little part; those individuals who 
mention it do not seem to stress it or to realize its full significance. Blake, who had 
the texts of the 1833 and 1844 acts before him, apparently did not think that they 
could be read in this way. His argument was that colonial legislatures had repeatedly 
prohibited certain appeals (involving cases where the claims at issue were below a 
certain value), that the assent of the crown had been given to these bills, and that the 
imperial authorities had not disallowed them. If colonial legislatures had by such 
long usage the power to abolish certain appeals they must be understood to have the 
power to abolish all appeals. 
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not from Blake’s successor as minister of justice in a Liberal 
government, but from a private member of parliament in the 
Conservative opposition. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 


A NOTE UPON THE REFERENCES TO THE SUPREME COURT ACT, 
1875, IN CERTAIN BOOKS ON THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


The account which I have given in this article of the development of the dis- 
cussions between the Canadian and the British governments upon the Supreme 
Court Act is mainly based upon Edward Blake's private letters and memoranda 
as preserved in his papers. Most of the references to the Supreme Court Act 
which appear in the standard books on the Canadian constitution give accounts 
which are based upon other authorities and which differ from mine in important 
particulars. 

ALPHEUs Topp, in Parliamentary government in the British colonies (ed. 1, 1880, 
150; ed. 2, 1894, 184), states: ‘‘Upon the introduction into the Canadian parliament, 
in 1875, of a bill to create a supreme court for the Dominion, it was the expressed 
intention of the ministers to have prohibited any further appeals to Her Majesty’s 
privy council. They were notified, however, that the bill could not be sanctioned 
unless it preserved to the Crown its rights to hear the appeals of all British subjects 
who might desire to appeal in the ultimate resort to the queen in council. Accord- 
ingly a saving clause to that effect was inserted in the bill, and it received the 
royal assent.” 

The first edition of Todd refers to an article by Lord Norton in the Nineteenth 
century, July, 1879, which states: ‘The late Canadian government brought in a 
bill creating a Supreme Court and prohibiting appeal to the Privy Council here. 
They were told that the Bill could not be sanctioned unless it preserved to the 
Crown its right to hear the appeals of all British subjects, if they should desire 
to appeal in the ultimate resort to Her Majesty in Council, and the Dominion 
government gave way and amended the bill accordingly.” 

The second edition of Todd cites as his authority: ‘‘private information received 
from the Department of Marine and Fisheries, March, 1879.” 

W. E. Hopoeins, in Correspondence. . . upon the subject of dominion and pro- 
vincial legislation, 1867-1895 (1896, 18), states: “While this Act was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, it was foreshadowed that the government 
intended, should the bill become law, to provide that appeals to Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council should be prohibited. It was, however, intimated that the Royal 
sanction would not be given unless the right of appeal to Her Majesty in Council 
was preserved to all British subjects. A clause was accordingly inserted in the 
bill, and it ultimately received Her Majesty’s consent.”” Hodgins refers to Todd 
as his authority. 

E. R. CAMERON, in The Canadian constitution as interpreted by the judicial 
committee of the privy council in its judgments (1915, I, 38), states: “The Supreme 
Court Bill as originally framed provided that the judgment of that Court should 
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be final, but the Crown refused its assent unless the section in question preserved 
the prerogative right of appeal.” 

A. B. KEITH, in Responsible government in the dominions (ed. 2, 1928, II, 763), 
states: ‘It was clearly intimated to Canada in 1875 that any attempt to take away 
the prerogative when creating the Supreme Court would result in the reservation 
and probable lapse of the Bill, which therefore was framed to save the right.” 
And in the same volume on page 1089, Mr. Keith states: ‘‘In point of fact that 
Act was originally drafted to seek to cut off the appeal, but it was altered to save 
the prerogative, when it was intimated that it would not otherwise receive the 
royal assent.’’ Mr. Keith cites no authority for these statements. 

W. P. M. KENNEpy, in The constitution of Canada (ed. 2, 1938, 341), states: 
“As minister of justice Blake piloted through parliament the measure which set 
up the supreme court of Canada. The bill included a clause closing appeals to 
the judicial committee of the privy council. The government were compelled to 
withdraw this clause as the imperial cabinet pointed out that the royal assent would 
be withheld.”” Professor Kennedy in a foot-note refers to the article in the Nine- 
teenth century, July, 1879, already quoted. His statement as to Blake’s piloting 
the Supreme Court Bill through parliament is, of course, wrong. 

It is to be noted that all these authors speak of the intimation from the British 
government on the appeal question reaching the Canadian government before the 
bill had gone through parliament, and of changes being made in the bill as the 
result of that intimation. I have not found any evidence that such an intimation 
was given, though it is possible that Lord Carnarvon may have privately informed 
Lord Dufferin sometime in 1874, or in 1875 before March 30, for the information 
of his Canadian ministers, what the views of the British government on the appeal 
were. But there is no evidence in the Blake papers that Blake knew anything 
about such an occurrence. While he was not in the cabinet at the time, he would 
surely have heard of such an occurrence from Mackenzie or other colleagues during 
his discussions with them in the later months of 1875 or in 1876. Certainly, 
clause 47, which was the change made in the bill during its progress through 
parliament, was understood by its authors and the public not to safeguard the 
appeal but practically to bring it toanend. The intimation of the British govern- 
ment’s views, the intimation which caused all the trouble and led to Blake’s 
mission of 1876, came after the bill had been passed by both Canadian houses and 
assented to by Lord Dufferin; and no changes in the act were made as a result of it. 

Most of the statements from the standard books which I have here quoted 
would appear to derive directly or indirectly from Todd. Todd’s informant in 
the department of marine and fisheries was, I should guess, William Smith, the 
deputy minister. Smith was in London during the summer of 1876 on an official 
mission to look after Canadian interests in connection with the Merchant Shipping 
Bill which was then going through the British parliament. He consulted Blake 
on several occasions, seeking legal help and general advice as to his course of action. 
Blake probably talked to Smith about his own mission concerning the Supreme 
Court Act; and Smith, back in Ottawa, may well have passed on some of Blake’s 
talk to Todd, the parliamentary librarian. I should conjecture either that Smith 
misunderstood some of what Blake told him and so misinformed Todd, or that 
Todd misunderstood some of what Smith told him. Hence what would appear 
to be Todd’s mis-statement in his book and other mis-statements in later books. 
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"THE close relations which are developing between the natural 

and human sciences! have increased the importance of the 
work of the anthropologist, since he seeks to apply the method of 
natural science to the study of human affairs. That branch of 
anthropology, which treats of the evolution of culture, is con- 
cerned with the processes of diffusion and invention, and with 
environmental influences. Diffusion and invention cannot be 
entirely separated since an individual may manufacture traits in 
his endeavour to adapt himself to an ever-changing environment, 
and invention is therefore involved in the diffusion which may 
cause cultural changes. We need not concern ourselves here with 
the several ways in which diffusion may occur; we need only recall 
the fact that the culture of any given group has been blended from 
diverse sources into a vivid entity which resists the diffusion of 
traits from other cultures. Thus, when a people migrates into an 
already inhabited area, a conflict almost inevitably arises between 
the culture of the immigrants and that of the indigenous popula- 
tion. The result of such a conflict may amount both in intensity 
and magnitude to nothing less than an economic and social 
revolution. 

The history of Canada might well be treated from this point 
of view since Canada is an area into which diverse peoples have 
from time to time migrated. In the course of the conflict between 
rival cultures some of the constituent groups in the Dominion of 
Canada have forged ahead, others have merely maintained their 
place, and still others have fallen behind, several having suffered 
extinction. The Indians, for example, often failed to survive the 
shock of the conflict. Sometimes, however, a fusion of Indian 
and European elements occurred and resulted in new cultural 
traits which were neither European nor Indian. To the fusion 
from Indian and French sources have been added throughout 
succeeding years elements from other immigrant groups. The 
permutations which have resulted from the process of fusion are 
distinctively Canadian, and are unique since they have not 
occurred in precisely the same way elsewhere. The process 
merits a close study, and its first chapter must necessarily begin 


1See, for example, the article by Principal R. C. Wallace of Queen’s University, 


“Co-operation in the natural and human sciences” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
XIV, Dec., 1933, 371). 
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with the contact of the eastern Algonkians? with the French 
fishermen, traders, and missionaries in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The following pages which deal with this theme 
offer some general observations since a detailed examination is 
obviously impossible within the scope of a short article. 


II 


During the thirty years that intervened between the first 
authentic French voyage and Cartier’s voyage of 1534, there were 
intermittent contacts of the French with Montagnais and Micmac 
bands. These years were in some respects the mythical period of 
the relation between French and Indians; not only on account of 
the fact that there is little or no documentary evidence concerning 
it, but because it is the period in which the visitations of Euro- 
peans were regarded as supernatural by the Indians. Moreover, 
it was characterized by the early disturbance of eastern Algonkian 
material culture. The first objects bartered were valued by the 
Indians as novelties which had a religious, aesthetic, and utilitarian 
significance. The first attempts at barter began that infiltration 
of European materials which forced the disruption of previously 
stabilized communities. By Cartier’s time the Micmacs were 
already familiar with the custom and procedure of barter, and 
iron had already attained a material significance in their lives. 
Indeed, it was perhaps due to their use of iron that the eastern 
Algonkians were able to drive the Laurentian Iroquois from the 
St. Lawrence valley during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Before this took place, the Iroquois towns blocked the 
advance of the French into the upper waters of the St. Lawrence. 
Their hostility to the French appears to have resulted from 
Cartier’s kidnapping exploits, and if it had not existed the French 
might have been able to establish themselves in the interior of the 
continent half a century before the first Dutch and English 
colonies were founded. That the Iroquois were able to maintain 
their position on the St. Lawrence for several decades after 
Cartier’s time was, therefore, of vast import to subsequent 

2Although the distinction between the central and the eastern Algonkian is 
arbitrary, the latter may be taken as the Algonkian of the Ottawa valley, the Misstassini 
Cree of the south-eastern coast of Hudson bay, the Montagnais-Nascopi of Labrador 
and Quebec, the Micmac, Malecite, and Passammaquoddy of the Maritime Provinces, 
and the Abenakiof Maine. It is important to distinguish between the term ‘‘Algonkin’”’ 
which designates a tribe that inhabited the Ottawa valley in the seventeenth century, 
and “‘Algonkian” which designates a linguistic stock to which the Algonkins and other 


tribes considered in this article belonged. The Five Nations Iroquois and the Hurons 
belonged to a totally different linguistic stock, namely the Iroquoian. 
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European colonizing efforts in North America.* Acadia rather 
than the St. Lawrence was to be the first arena of concerted French 
effort to combine fur trading and colonization. 

The developments which led to the founding of Port Royal 
were manifold. The change from green to dry fishing which 
occurred during the third quarter of the sixteenth century led to a 
search for harbours at remote parts of the coast, and thereby 
fresh tribes were brought within the sphere of European influence. 
Competition between the various nationalities engaged in the 
fishery led the French to Ile Percée, Gaspé, Canso, and elsewhere. 
Moreover, during the last years of the sixteenth century the fur 
trade emerged as independent of the fishing industry, partly on 
account of a change in the style of clothing in western Europe 
which created a demand and supplied a market for the fur re- 
sources of the new world. Whereas hitherto Cape Breton had 
been the area of maximum contact, the founding of Port Royal 
indicates that by the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
fur trade was leading to the penetration of areas beyond those 
affected by the fisheries. Although monopolies retarded its 
growth, the heavy cost of the prosecution of the fur trade, which 
limited it to valuable and abundant commodities, such as beaver 
pelts, contributed to its rapid expansion. Moreover, on account 
of the rapid depreciation of European goods which resulted from 
wear, trade to remote peoples, and disposal at burial feasts, the 
demand for imported articles was persistent and cumulative. 

The economic revolution on the gulf coast by which stone, 
bone, wood, bark, and antler implements and utensils were dis- 
placed by those of copper and iron, affected every aspect of the 
life of the Indians. The ancient crafts were rendered useless so 
that skilled workers in stone and other indigenous materials found 
themselves without employment. They were faced with the 
necessity of hunting more extensively or lingering idly about the 
posts and cod stages,® drinking themselves to death, ruining their 
digestive systems with decayed European foods, and remaining 
indifferent to, or resentful of, the debauching of their women by the 
intruders. But whether they hunted or idled the division of 
labour between the sexes, which had attained a stable equilibrium 

3A. G. Bailey, ‘‘The significance of the identity and disappearance of the Laurentian 
Iroquois” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, ser. 3, XXVII, sect. 2, 1933). 

‘H. A. Innis, The fur trade in Canada (New Haven, 1930), 9-12. 


‘Marc Lescarbot, History of New France ed. W. L. Grant (Toronto, Champlain 


Society), III, 168; R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Jesuit relations and allied documents (Cleveland, 
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through long adaptation to a particular environment, was thrown 
out of kilter. Although it is probable that the crafts of the 
women were less disturbed than those of the men, yet as makers of 
clothes and pots they, too, were superannuated to a life of com- 
parative leisure by the use of copper kettles, European cottons 
and woollens, and implements of foreign importation. As far as 
the men were concerned, some of the leisure time which resulted 
from the increasing use of iron arrow points, the axe, the musket, 
and other weapons, was taken up by more widespread hunting of 
all types of fur-bearing animals, in particular the beaver. It was 
on this account that the game animals in the area contiguous to 
the gulf coast suffered a rapid depletion which threw the popula- 
tion more and more upon resources other than its own, in particular 
on European meat and vegetable products. Moreover, the 
problem of leisure was partly solved by the more deadly warfare 
which resulted from competition in the trade. Warfare, liquor, 
and an unbalanced diet contributed to the decline of the eastern 
bands of Micmac and Montagnais. Liquor and the new foods 
together facilitated the spread of disease which increased mortality 
to a marked degree. The Indian medicine men were unable to 
cope with such imported diseases as tuberculosis and syphilis, and 
realizing that they had no adequate weapons against these in- 
sidious enemies, the Indians were seized with despair which 
reacted on the birth-rate, cutting it to a fraction of its former 
proportion. 

Social intercourse in general and sexual relations in particular 
promoted the dissemination of the new diseases effectively and 
with speed. Moreover, the competition between the Indian men 
and the European fishermen and traders, who brought no women 
of their own kind with them, deprived the Indians of potential 
wives, with the result that jealousy and violence tended from time 
to time to disrupt the friendly relations which were entertained 
by each group towards the other. The disproportion of the 
sexes resulted also in a highly unsettled state of existence for the 
excess male Indians. On the other hand, the high mortality rate 
resulting from the use of fire-arms tended to restore the balance, 
and apart from the fact that the French and the Indians were 
economically indispensable to each other, the Indians at times 
appeared to display a real affection for the French. Whenever 
offspring resulted from mixed marriages the ties of friendship 
were strengthened and the bonds of the marriages themselves 

S Jesuit relations, 111, 69; I1, 101; Lescarbot, History of New France, III, 167. 
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were made more secure. Thus, the rise of a group possessing 
mixed blood and a culture which was fused from diverse sources 
exerted a modifying influence upon the pristine cultures involved. 
Although there is evidence that the language of each group was 
enriched by some knowledge of that of the other, Lescarbot 
exaggerated greatly when he declared that the language of the 
coast bands was half Basque.’ 

The failure to grasp the basic principles of the native tongues 
did, in fact, retard the missionaries in their endeavour to promote 
Christianity. It was difficult to translate terms of Christian 
theology into a language which was rich in concrete terms de- 
noting sensible and material things but which was not strongly 
developed in abstract terms, although abstract ideas were en- 
tertained. Thus, although there appeared to be no word for 
justice, the Indians loved and respected a just man or a just deed. 
On the other hand, Christianity was disseminated by the fact that 
Christian ritual appealed to the Indians; by the fact that the 
native shamans failed to cure the imported diseases as the French 
were able to do, and suffered ridicule and a loss of power in con- 
sequence; by the fact that the Europeans were economically in- 
dispensable to the Indians; and by the great zeal of the mission- 
aries. Nevertheless baptism was at first understood only as a 
pact of friendship and an admission to the political fellowship of 
the French;’ the deeply-seated religious beliefs and social customs 
resisted modification by external forces, and the jealousy of the 
shamans conjured up a personal enmity in more than one instance. 
Although some Indians became genuinely converted, their numbers 
were small prior to the destruction of Port Royal in 1613. 


III 


Before the beginning of the seventeenth century the Iroquois 
frontier had been thrust south and west to the waters of the 
Hudson and its tributaries, so that the French were able to estab- 
lish a headquarters at Quebec for the prosecution of war and trade. 
Thus Champlain’s battle with the Iroquois in 1609 was perhaps 
only an incident in the struggle for raw materials which had been 
in progress ever since the days of Cartier. At certain times 
throughout the seventeenth century the Iroquois almost suc- 
ceeded in regaining their lost territory from the French and 
Algonkians. But the settling of New England at the beginning 


7Lescarbot, History of New France, II, 24; III, 207. 
8 Jesutt relations, I, 163. 
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of the seventeenth century more immediately influenced the 
destinies of those eastern Algonkian tribes who dwelt south of the 
St. Lawrence. The territory of the Abenaki became a buffer 
state between New France and New England, and its people 
were willing to trade with the highest bidder until the decline of 
the fur trade in the English colonies, together with a mutual dis- 
like between Puritan and Indian, brought the Abenaki definitely 
to the French side. Before this occurred, the French could never 
be sure that the Abenaki were not diverting the Saguenay trade 
to the English. Whatever diversion of trade there may have 
been was due to the fact that the depleted resources of Acadia 
could no longer supply the continental demand for beaver pelts. 
Indeed, the Saguenay and the St. Maurice were superseded early 
in the century by the more direct route of the Ottawa. It was 
only when the Iroquois made the Ottawa unsafe for transportation 
that the Montagnais bands, who had formerly supported them- 
selves in their own depleted territories by acting as middlemen 
between the French and the interior bands, could regain some- 
thing of their heyday status. But even at that their tenure was 
made precarious by the Iroquois who after 1649 followed up the 
destruction of the Hurons and the Algonkins by an invasion of 
the northern interior which proved disastrous to the bands in- 
habiting that area. Thus, whether the Iroquois lost or won, the 
eastern Algonkians were always the losers. Moreover, the 
French never intended the complete destruction of the Iroquois 
lest their own allies should turn against them, and the invasion of 
the Iroquois territory in 1665 by Tracy and Courcelles was just 
decisive enough to allow for the establishment of the fur trade 
with the Ottawas in 1681. Of all the eastern Algonkian peoples 
the Misstassini Cree, of the east coast of Hudson bay, alone came 
for a time to occupy the enviable position once held by the Abenaki, 
that of fur producers between two competing sets of traders. It 
was even more enviable than that of the Abenaki because the 
economic interest of the English on Hudson bay was more closely 
aligned with that of the Indians than was that of the Puritans in 
New England. Both English and Indians were, therefore, spared 
the bloody wars that harried the latter region. 

The use of European weapons, the growing need of the Indians 
for imported implements and utensils, and the persistent demand 
of the European market for furs, depleted the game upon which 
the Indians had formerly relied as a means of sustenance and 

°Jhid., XII, 187-9. 
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made them increasingly dependent upon their French allies. 
Micmac and Montagnais bands tended to cluster around the 
settlements and exist upon doles of peas, prunes, bread, flour, and 
other vegetable products which promoted disease, and increased 
the mortality rate. Although the stimulation of the maple-sugar 
industry was a minor compensation of the contact, the Indians 
seldom succeeded in adapting themselves to an agricultural 
existence, even in the face of starvation. Whereas the demand 
for food was incessant, European clothing was unsuited to forest 
life and was seldom worn in the interior except for ceremonial 
purposes, although it influenced the styles of native clothes to a 
large extent. Like the poorly ventilated European dwellings, 
stuffy clothing appears to have been detrimental to the hes!‘ 4 of 
the Indians.!° The melancholy that resulted hindered diiiusion 
by rendering the Indians apathetic to the imported culture, and 
prevented them from raising their standards of living by means 
of the implements and utensils available through trade, donation, 
salvage, theft, and pillage. The Abenaki sometimes secured 
materials by pillaging New England towns, the Micmac by 
salvaging refuse and vessels stranded upon their coasts, and all 
the Indians by means of trade and donation. Theft was ex- 
tremely rare at all times, violations against property not being 
characteristic of the eastern Algonkians until after they were 
influenced by competitive methods which destroyed their self- 
sufficiency and left them at the mercy of the dispensers of iron 
axes, copper kettles, and fire-arms. The widespread use of these 
articles by the bands whose territories lay along the trade routes 
destroyed the old crafts, disturbed the division of labour, and 
created the problem of forced leisure which contributed to 
drunkenness, disease, and depopulation. This problem was not 
solved by the recession of the fur frontier beyond the territories 
of the eastern Algonkians. Some peoples, such as the Malecite 
of the St. John river and the Betsiamites of the lower north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, had formed pockets of relatively unadul- 
terated culture even while the fur trade remained important in 
contiguous areas, and their reception of foreign traits in the 
second half of the century was due to factors which were once or 
twice removed from commercial expansion. 

Other peoples, such as the Micmac of the gulf coast and the 
Sillery and Tadoussac Montagnais, who for some years enjoyed 
the position of middlemen in the fur trade, were left high and dry 
10Cf, G. H. L.-F. Pitt-Rivers, The clash of culture and contact of races (1927), 58. 
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in territories depleted of game when the frontier was thrust 
beyond their reach. Those who clung about the settlements on 
the St. Lawrence came to be a shabby hoard of beggars without 
purpose and without hope. Even if they could have maintained 
their economic status, it is doubtful whether they could have 
resisted the corrupting influences of the liquor traffic, which must 
in any case have reduced them to a condition of nakedness and 
starvation. Even if there had been no rift between church and 
state, it is doubtful whether French officialdom could have 
checked the avowed interest of the fur trade any more easily 
than it could have bottled the smallpox, syphilis, and tubercu- 
losis germs that stalked through the eastern woodland with horrid 
strides in the van of European penetration. Imported materials 
were often germ-carriers, and brandy undermined the resistance 
to disease. Both bade fair to extinguish whole communities 
before the slow process of immunization could ensure a precarious 
survival. 


IV 


The ownership of hunting territories which had in pre- 
European times been vested in the kinship group tended, with the 
progress of the fur trade, to become increasingly individualistic. 
Not only did contact with the French at the posts place a new 
emphasis upon land ownership, but the fur trade brought formerly 
isolated bands into closer and more frequent contact with each 
other, which tended to obliterate their distinctive traits. More- 
over, the ruthless exploitation of fur-bearing animals forced the 
bands to split into smaller and smaller units as time went on, 
since a group of Indians, travelling as a horde, could not subsist 
in any one area. In addition, the need for more systematic 
farming of the beaver, the desire of the French to deal with in- 
dividuals rather than with groups, and the marriages of white 
trappers with native women, all tended to break the solidarity 
of the primitive kinship group which had before the era of 


UFor an account of the ownership of hunting territories as it exists to- -day, see 
F. G. Speck, ‘‘Boundaries and hunting groups of the River Desert a. (Indian 
notes, Vi April, 1929, 97); ‘‘Family hunting territories and social life of various 
Algonkian bands of the Ottawa valley” (Memoir 70, Geological survey of Canada, 1915, 
anthrop. series 8); ‘‘Family hunting bands as the basis of Algonkian social organization” 
(American anthropologist, n.s. XVII, 289). In aboriginal times ownership appears to 
have been vested in the band, and territories seem to have been allotted semi-annually 
to individual families for the duration of the hunting season. See Baron de Lahontan, 
New voyages to North America ed. R. G. Thwaites (Chicago, 1905), II, 481; LeClercq, 
New relation of Gaspesia ed. W. F. Ganong (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1910), 237. 
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commerce existed in collective ownership.'"2 Added to this, the 
individual ownership of pelts was by easy transference extended to 
hunting territories." The solidarity of the bands was broken 
down by these forces, and by war, disease, drunkenness, and the 
dependence upon an outside source for technical equipment. The 
disintegration was further promoted by the missionaries who 
endeavoured to divide the bands in order that their members 
might be reduced to a sedentary and agricultural status in which 
proselytizing could proceed under their own sharp and constant 
eyes, unhampered by an obstinate public opinion. The new 
alignment of Christian against pagan cut across the old kinship 
organization so that sometimes a father was disowned by his 
son, a husband by his wife, brother by brother. But although 
the Iroquois often drove the eastern Algonkian bands to seek the 
shelter of a French fort, the agricultural experiment was unlikely 
to succeed among a people who were unsuited by experience to a 
sedentary economy and who were beset by a concurrence of ad- 
verse social forces which excluded hope of material or spiritual 
prosperity. 

From its basis in the band in which behaviour was controlled 
by public opinion—a powerful force in primitive communities 
in which justice was executed by the blood feud, and in which the 
individual’s behaviour was directed by definite social observances 
to kinsmen, eastern Algonkian society became an aggregation of 
individuals who were no longer responsible for each others’ 
actions, but some of whom were invested with that responsibility 
by the French. By a natural evolution some came to be com- 
mercial representatives for the band in its dealings with French 
traders, and these assumed the style and dignity of French 
officers and something of the rapacity of the traders.“ As 
qualifications for chieftainship, skill in war and the hunt was 
displaced by piety and friendliness towards the French. With 
the disintegration of the bands the new chiefs sometimes became 
petty officials in the feudal system of New France. It became 
their duty to see that justice was executed in accordance with 
French law under which the group was not responsible for the 
actions of its members as it was among the Algonkians, whose 


2A. G. Bailey, Conflict of European and Eastern Algonkian cultures, 1504-1700: 
A study in Canadian civilization (Monographic series no. 2, Publications of the New 
Brunswick Museum, 1937), 84-8. 

Jbid., 88; see also D. Jenness, The Indians of Canada (Bull. 65, National Museum 
of Canada, Ottawa, 1932), 249, passim. 

MN. Denys, The description and natural history of the coast of North America (Acadia) 
ed. W. F. Ganong (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1908), 195-6. 
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judicial procedure consisted of vengeance or compensation by 
gifts. The open conflict that sprang from divergent legal systems 
was averted at the outset only by a temporary compromise on the 
part of the French who feared the numerous Montagnais and who 
argued that by rigidly maintaining the French code “‘trade might 
be injured’’.= Although French law sometimes protected the 
Indians from pillage and trespass, it was foreign to their under- 
standing, and its enforcement contributed to the collapse of their 
morale which was already undermined by liquor, disease, and 
economic disruption. 

The civil and criminal law was interwoven with, and supple- 
mented by, the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law as promulgated 
by the missionaries who did not recognize the validity of Indian 
marriages, which for obvious reasons continued to be current 
among isolated bands. Moreover, a conflict arose between the 
priests and the Indians; the former maintaining that marriage as 
an act of God could not be dissolved, and the latter resisting on 
the ground that marriage was a contract between free parties 
which could be broken at will. Although the exchange of gifts 
and the force of public opinion exerted a stabilizing influence 
upon Algonkian marriages, compulsion was unknown until the 
French instituted dowries and imprisoned recalcitrant mates. Of 
all eastern Algonkian institutions the practice of polygyny was the 
most difficult to eradicate. If a Christian Indian’s wife left 
him and he refrained from taking another, in accordance with 
church law, he could not continue to live, subject to the con- 
ditions imposed by a hunting economy. If he possessed several 
wives he could conform only by killing the extra wives and there- 
by breaking a commandment of God.'* Moreover, often one 
wife was not sufficient to shoulder the burden of work that fell 
to her lot. Polygyny survived among outlying peoples through- 
out the century, but the institution of cross-cousin marriage‘ 
was broken down; first, because the marriage of cousins was not 
tolerated by the church, and second, because miscegenation, 
which was encouraged by the preponderance of males over females 


&Champlain, Works ed. H. P. Biggar (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1922-36), 
III, 188-200. 

6 Jesuit relations, XI, 177. 

The marriage of children of brothers and sisters, as distinct from parallel marriage, 
that is, between children of brothers, or children of sisters. For accounts of the 
vestiges of this institution see A. I. Hallowell, ‘‘Was cross-cousin marriage practised 
by the north-central Algonkian?”’ (Proceedings of the twenty-third International Congress 
of Americanists, New York, 1930, 519-44); and W. D. Strong, ‘‘Cross-cousin marriage 


and the culture of the northeastern Algonquin” (American anthropologist, n.s. XXXI, 
April-June, 1929, 277). 
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of French stock, deprived the Indians of their appointed mates, 
incidentally awakening their jealousy and resentment. With 
economic decline, political rupture, war, drunkenness, and disease, 
these social factors hastened the decay of the native cultures in 
the seventeenth century. 

The new sense of sin, achieved by conversion, was rooted in 
the doctrine of individual responsibility, and of the dreadful 
expiation of the misdeeds of this life in the next. It was foreign 
to Indian ideas which precluded the salvation or the damnation 
of an individual on his own account; and its inculcation by the 
Jesuits contributed to the dualism of later Indian cosmogonies 
which were characterized by the opposition of the flesh and the 
spirit, hell and heaven, and of the good and evil spirits. The 
horror of contemplating the images of beloved relatives writhing 
in the flames of the pit struck many into a blind coma in which 
the will to live was submerged in a ubiquitous despair. 

On the other hand, their own intensely vivid religious beliefs 
provided a basis for the acceptance of Christianity. Thus, the 
belief in mysterious beings, or manitos, such as the culture-hero, 
provided terms with which they could apprehend God. The 
departmental deities or guardian spirits of the animals made 
easier the acceptance of the Catholic hierarchy of saints, but 
there was a number of circumstances which made the conversion 
of the Indians difficult. The idea of individual salvation, which 
was so unlike their own belief that the other world was an auto- 
matic sequence of this life, together with the linguistic barrier, 
the isolation and nomadic existence of many of the bands, the 
abandonment by the missionaries of bands that were broken and 
decimated in the wake of the fur frontier, the omnipresence of 
disease and drunkennness, the political rivalries of church and 
state, the professional jealousy of the native shamans, and, 
finally, the superfluity of further deities when their own were 
real and usually adequate, all contributed to render the record of 
baptisms an unsafe guide to the real success of Christianity among 
the eastern Algonkians. Many unreservedly sincere converts 
there undoubtedly were, but the patterns of native culture, in- 
volving the incongruity to a hunting economy of such observances 
as Lent,'* provided obstacles to conversion which could not have 
been eradicated within the duration of a third or a fourth genera- 
tion. Many failed to achieve the adjustment and died, life 


18. ahontan, New voyages to North America, 1, 326; Jesuit relations, XVIII, 229-31; 
LeClercq, New relation of Gaspesia, 110. 
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having lost its meaning. The effort of the Jesuits was noble and 
generous, by contrast with that of other groups, but from the 
humanist point of view it must be judged to have failed. 


V 


It may be taken as evident that every frontier has two sides, 
and that the advance of the one is invariably conditioned by the 
recession of the other.!® The factors of Indian retreat before 
European invasion partly determined the nature, extent, and 
direction of that invasion. Not only were the Indian cultures 
modified by the thrust of European civilization into the new 
world, but the latter was modified as a result of the resistance of 
those cultures. Moreover, European culture became scattered 
and spare in its passage of the Atlantic, and many of the traits 
that achieved importation were unsuited to the American environ- 
ment. Although many household articles were brought by the 
immigrants, many were of necessity left behind, and often the 
settlers were almost entirely lacking in the technical equipment 
which was essential to survival in the new country. The Puritan 
settlers and the French traders alike were incapable of exploiting 
the flora and fauna of the eastern woodland without the aid of 
the Indians’ knowledge which was the result of centuries of careful 
adaptation to the specific environment.?® The Puritan had to 
be shown how to cultivate corn and how to make the implements 
and utensils which were necessary to grow and prepare it. The 
French were schooled by the Indians in the methods of hunting, 
fishing, and gathering edible roots and berries. 

Of great significance was the influence of the Indian cultures 
upon the social and political development of the Canadian 
dominion. The present boundaries of the Dominion of Canada 
testify to the pervasive influence of the fur trade with the Indians 
in the colonial period. It was also the wilderness economy that 
bred an individualism and impatience of restraint in the Cana- 
dians, which renders the revision of the old story of paternalism 
long overdue. On the other hand, it is not so certain that the 
Indian contributed much of his blood to the European peoples of 
eastern Canada. In the English colonies where miscegenation is 

1W. C. MacLeod, The American Indian frontier (London, 1928), preface. 

2°For accounts of the English Puritans’ relations with the Indians, see H. U. 
Faulkner, American economic history (New York, 1924), 60; H. W. Schneider, The 
Puritan mind (New York, 1930), 38; T. J. Wertenbaker, The first Americans, 1607-1690 
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supposed to have been rare, a number of cases have been recorded 
involving white women and Indian men. That no such phe- 
nomena appear in the records of New France was doubtless due 
to the immense preponderance of males over females of European 
blood, a circumstance which was, however, conducive to the 
intercourse of Frenchmen with native women. Although the 
linguistic barrier, physical and cultural differences, the new sense 
of sin achieved by many of the converted Indians, and the 
monastic segregation of Indian girls, all hindered miscegenation, 
it nevertheless occurred widely. But as the mothers were Indian, 
and as the children no doubt followed the mothers into the Indian 
tradition, the movement was centrifugal as far as the French 
were concerned. Church marriages in the settled area were 
apparently almost unknown, although in the hinterland marriages 
were undoubtedly frequent both with and without benefit of 
clergy. 

In the area under consideration the influence of the Indian has 
been cultural more than biological. Although the ‘Indian culture 
was essential to Canadian development, it was weaker in many 
respects than that of the European. It suffered disintegration in 
consequence, with the result that eastern Algonkian society had 
ceased to be of much continental importance by the end of the 
seventeenth century. As the fur frontier moved westward new 
tribes rose to an ephemeral affluence, but collapsed through their 
failure to integrate with the changed social conditions. In south- 
eastern Canada little of the Algonkian way of life has survived 
further immigration and settlement, the growth of agriculture, 
mining, and the forest industries, and the diffusion of the products 
of the industrial revolution. 
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THE IMPERIAL CUSTOMS ESTABLISHMENT IN 
NOVA SCOTIA, 1825-1855 


N an earlier paper I outlined the history of the imperial customs 
establishment in Nova Scotia to the year 1825.! This paper 
continues the story to the disappearance of imperial control of 
the customs in the colonies. Huskisson’s famous trade acts, 
which transformed the basis of colonial commercial activity and 
provided major reforms in the revenue laws, brought about also 
certain reforms in the mode of revenue collection. In particular 
there was an abolition of fees, which had been levied on trade to 
pay the salaries and other expenses of the customs department. 
The inhabitants of Nova Scotia rejoiced at the changes in the 
customs establishment, one newspaper remarking: ‘‘All fees in 
this Department are abolished after to-morrow, and the officers 
are to be compensated by salaries paid from the British Treasury. 
What bounds are there to the vast liberality of our parent state!’’ 
A month later the principal officers of the customs were sworn 
before the chief justice in terms of the new acts of parliament, to 
receive no fees or perquisites whatever in the exercise oi their duty. 
It soon became clear, however, that this official farewell to 
payments under the old system did not mark the transference to 
the provincial government of the control of customs salaries. 
When the assembly met on February 1, Lieutenant-Governor 
Kempt made known the instructions which he had received on 
the matter’—the chief of them being the treasury minute of 
December 9, 1825—which directed the officers to retain as much 
of the produce of the duties collected under the new acts‘ as was 
necessary to defray their salaries. On March 11, the day on 
which the assembly took its first action, the Acadian recorder 
printed an account of the activities of the New Brunswick assembly 


1Marion Gilroy, ‘‘Customs fees in Nova Scotia” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
XVII, March, 1936). 

2Novascotian, Jan. 4, 1826. The new trade laws came into effect on January 5. 

3 Journals of the assembly, March 11, 1826; Public Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 232, 
no. 49, Treasury minute, Dec. 9, 1825. 

P.A.N.S., vol. 232, no. 50, Commissioners of the customs to the officers of the 
custom house, London, Dec. 12, 1825. 

P.A.N.S., vol. 290, no. 87. The establishment amounted to £5,280, of which the 
collector at Halifax received £2000 yearly, and the comptroller at the same port £1000. 

P.A.N.S., vol. 290, no. 83, Bathurst to Kempt, Jan. 7, 1826, circular letter. It 
conveys much the same message as the treasury minute: ‘“‘It is also intended to charge 
the Salaries of the Custom House Officers as well as the Allowances to the Naval Officers 


. . upon the Gross Proceeds of the Custom Duties received, as is the case in this 
Country.” 


6 Geo. IV, c. 73 and c. 114. 
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on this question. Over two weeks before, that house had declared 
that the imperial act ‘‘expressly directs that the produce of the 
duties shall be paid to the Treasurer, and applied as directed by 
the local Legislature of the Colony”’.® The editor of the Recorder 
called the attention of his readers to this “‘subject of primary 
importance, in as much as it involves a question of right connected 
with the existing privileges of all those provinces’, and suggested 
that it was exclusively a matter for legislative discussion. 

Whether or not his challenge provided the stimulus to action 
in Nova Scotia, the assembly followed the example of New Bruns- 
wick and addressed the lieutenant-governor® in a ‘‘temperate and 
respectful remonstrance against. . . infringements of the Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Assembly’. After expressing pleasure 
at the recent reforms and the grant to it of the privilege of dis- 
posing of the duties, the assembly went on to regret the treasury’s 
instructions to the customs officers, since it understood ‘“‘all the 
Duties imposed by, and payable under, the said Act of Parliament, 
except such Duties as are payable to His Majesty under Acts 
passed previous to the 18th year of His late Majesty’s reign, to 
be entirely under the controul, and at the disposal, of the Colonial 
Legislatures; and that no other authority whatever can legally 
direct the Collector of H.M. Customs to pay over those Duties, 
or any part of them, to any Person but the Treasurer of the 
Province’. 

The editor of the Acadian recorder condemned the address for 
its moderation and tameness.? Lieutenant-Governor Kempt 
warned the secretary of state that the British interpretation of the 
new acts in this particular ‘“‘had excited a considerable sensation 
in this Colony’. The newspapers kept the question of the 
appropriation of the customs duties before the public throughout 
the spring and summer.’ Editorial comments were liberal and 


5Journals of the assembly, New Brunswick, Feb. 21, 1826. 

SJournals of the assembly, Nova Scotia, April 4, 1826. 

7Acadian recorder, June 24, 1826: ‘‘. . . there was a moderation—a tameness, and 
a want of spirit and energy in the manner in which it was worded. . . . It sounded 
more like a formal protest against measures, than a real opposition to them. It may 
however be considered a fortunate circumstance, as matters now stand, that the com- 
plaint was made, though it were made but in the soft and silky language of a whisper, 
and not in the firm and candid style, which British subjects petitioning their Consti- 
—— King against a measure that endangers their most sacred rights should make 
use of.” 

8P.A.N.S., vol. 113%, p. 76, Kempt to Bathurst, May 14, 1826. 

*Acadian recorder, April 22, 1826. After the prorogation of the assembly, this 
paper remarked: ‘‘The exclusive right of taxing themselves appears to be deliberately 
and firmly claimed by the Canadian and Acadian provinces. A claim that seems 
consonant with the constitutional principles of English freedom. We confidently hope 
that such consessions will be made by his majesty’s ministers as will satisfy the in- 
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temperate in tone, and the attitudes of the different British 
colonial legislatures were printed, especially their reaction to Nova 
Scotia’s claims. An excerpt copied from the Canadian spectator 
indicates that the opposition was fairly widespread throughout 
the colonies, and reflects the difference between the general claim 
for justice and that of Nova Scotia: 


The Pretensions of the Colonial Office, with regard to its power, over the taxes, 
and consequently over the property of the people, in the Colonies and Provinces, 
are tending to the excitement of general discontent. In Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Antigua, and St. Kitts, the representatives have denied the right of the Col- 
onial Office, to pay, at discretion, the Collector of the Customs, out of the taxes 
raised in the Colonies. In Nova Scotia they limit this restraint on the Colonial 
Office, to Acts passed subsequent to 18 of Geo. III. The Montreal Gazette... 
considers, that the members of the Assembly of Nova Scotia, have acted ‘‘like men 
of liberty, and understanding’’, by not claiming any controul over taxes levied on 
the Province, under laws made in England, prior to the 18 of George the third... . 

There will be no contentment in the Colonies until the British Government 
leaves to their Legislatures the exclusive management of their own internal affairs 
and disposal of all their Taxes, and renounces all pretensions to expend any part 
of them without their approbation or consent.!° 


Legal opinion in the colonies backed the constitutional demands 
of the provincial legislatures while the law officers in England 
supported the decisions of the lords of the treasury. The colonial 
legal attitude may be judged from certain observations found 
among the private correspondence of Simon Bradstreet Robie. 
He had served eleven years as solicitor-general of Nova Scotia and 
seven years as speaker in the house; but at this time was quitting 
the liberal tradition of the legislature for the more conservative 
haven of the council, so that his conclusions cannot be condemned 
as those of an over-zealous popular agitator. His opinion was that 


The just and equitable claim His Majesty’s Government have upon the Colonies 
to make an Allowance to the officers of the Customs as an Equivalent for their 
Fees, cannot be denied; but the Right of the Commissioners of the Customs to be 
the Judges of the Amount and to coerce the payment by retaining in the Hands 
of the Collecting Officer monies received by him the produce of Duties paid in the 
Colonies by their Inhabitants, is a Claim of a very different kind, and to which 
the same Assent would not be yielded. . . . It is true that greater freedom of 


habitants of the provinces that there exists no intention of abridging the liberties they 
have enjoyed, and which were granted to their forefathers at the earliest periods of 
civilization.” 

Novascotian, Aug. 17, 1826. This paper reprinted from the Barbadian: ‘‘By the 
Leeward Island Papers we are informed, that in St. Kitts the question in dispute between 
the Collector of the Customs and the Colonial authorities, respecting the Appropriation 
of the duties received under the provisions of the New Trade Acts, had been ‘set at rest’ 
by the Collector paying over to the Treasurer of the Island the whole of those Duties.” 

Quoted in the Novascotian, June 22, 1826. 
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Trade has been granted to the Colonies than they formerly possessed, but if this 
Grant is accompanied as it appears now to be by the resuming on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government the power it has most explicitely renounced of taxing 
the Colonies and appropriating the produce of the Taxes, it needs but little knowl- 
edge of Mankind to know that the Grant will not be deemed worth the Price that 
is paid for it, for although the whole produce of the Duties is not appropriated, 
yet the appropriation of a Part is as much a violation of the Principle as the taking 
the whole would be." 


The law officers of the crown, on the contrary, interpreted the 
word produce in the act of 1825 as either gross or net produce, and 
declared that salaries paid for the collection of the duties might 
be deduced from the gross amount, and the balance only paid 
to the treasurer.’ 

In spite of this legal support, the lords of the treasury modified 
their early orders in a second minute of April, 1826.% They 
admitted that there would be considerable difficulty in carrying 
into execution the principle of charging the whole of the revenue 
officers’ salaries upon the duties collected by them. As a tem- 
porary measure they proposed that the average duty for the years 
1823-5 be ascertained, and that one-fourth of this amount be 
retained by the officers for their salaries, that the remaining three- 
quarters be paid over to the treasurer of the colony, and that any 
excess of produce be liable to the charge of the salaries in the first 
instance, any then remaining to be turned over to the colonial 
officers. 

The secretary of state may have given his entire concurrence 
to the substance of this minute," but it found favour with neither 
the assembly nor the customs officers in Nova Scotia. In the 
session of 1827 the legislature passed a resolution which stated 
that the whole of the duties imposed by the imperial parliament 
for the regulation of trade belonged to, and were at the sole dis- 
posal of, the colonial legislature, and that the appropriation of 
such duties could originate only with the house.» They again 
addressed Lieutenant-Governor Kempt, offering to pass an act 
which would ‘‘place at his Majesty’s disposal a sum sufficient to 
defray the expense of the custom house establishment”’ out of the 
produce of the duties of customs levied within the province.'® 


uP.A.N.S., Robie papers, Akins collection of MSS, draft copy, ‘‘Observations on 
mode of paying officers of customs’’. 

2P.A.N.S., vol. 232, no. 85, April 14, 1826. Also, Novascotian, Oct. 5, 1826, 
quoting from a Jamaica paper. 

18P.A.N.S., vol. 308, no. 70, Treasury chamber, April 25, 1826. 

“4Jbid., Bathurst to Kempt, April 28, 1826. 

6 Journals of the assembly, Feb. 23, 1827, 42. 

J bid., March 6, 1827, 64-5; and March 29, 1827, 121. 
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In forwarding the address to the secretary of state, the lieutenant- 
governor suggested that the assembly’s plan be adopted, adding: 
“The Assembly will I have no doubt grant a sum of money per- 
manently to His Majesty out of the Duties collected under the 
New Trade Acts, and if the old Crown Duties were applied to the 
payment of the Clerks and other contingent expenses of the 
Department, the matter may be settled, I think, without much 
difficulty.’"'7 In December he wrote to Huskisson,!* urging an 
immediate reply, but had received no word when the house met 
for the 1828 session. Feeling ran high, and while it was decided 
for the time being not to adopt any measures for altering the 
system of revenue, the assembly resolved to hold the officers of 
the customs personally responsible and accountable for the money 
retained for the payment of salaries and expenses, without their 
authority and “‘contrary to the express provisions of the Imperial 
Statutes, and of the Acts of the General Assembly’’.!® 

The year 1829 marked the climax in the growing resentment. 
The departure of the suave and diplomatic Kempt removed a 
placating influence. His courtesy and co-operation had won the 
gratitude of the assembly on many occasions, and he had revealed 
a firm shrewdness as well in dealing with the customs officers. 
The message from the lords of the treasury was delivered to the 
house by the new lieutenant-governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland.?° 
Their lordships ‘‘did not consider it too much to expect that the 
colonies should either acquiesce in the deduction from the duties 
received in the colonies of the salaries, now fixed for the officers 
of the customs’”’, or should themselves make a permanent provision 
for the officers to that amount. As a result of these suggestions, 
a committee of the house was appointed to review the whole 
controversy of the custom house establishment. 

The report of this committee, signed by the chairman, Charles 
R. Fairbanks, is an exhaustive summary of the whole proceedings 
to that date. Fairbanks, a Halifax lawyer especially interested 
in mercantile law and shipping regulations, had been the most 
active member of the house in upholding the assembly’s right to 
appropriate the sums necessary for the salaries of the customs 
officers. After expressing gratitude for the trading privileges 
ensured by the new trade laws, he declared that the members 
of the committee 


17P.A.N.S., vol. 236, no. 50, Kempt to Bathurst, Halifax, April 6, 1827. 
18P.A.N.S., vol. 113%, p. 120, Kempt to Huskisson, Dec. 24, 1827. 

19 Journals of the assembly, March 24, 1828. 

20Tbid., Feb. 10, 1829. 
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deem it their duty to point out, to the most particular attention of the Honourable 
House, the tendency of this Statute, perhaps unperceived or undesigned by 
its framers, to impair the most essential of the Prerogatives of this House—Its 
controul over the Revenue raised in the Colony. In its present shape, it may be 
asserted that this Act places at the disposal of the Executive a very large sum of 
duties, not annually but permanently granted; it diminishes in no moderate degree 
that indispensable and constitutional protection which the right of originating and 
applying the taxes raised on the People affords to their Representatives; and in 
times of excited feeling, happily as yet foreign to Us, may restrain within narrow 
limits that legitimate influence which this House, as the proper source whence the 
wants of the Provincial Government are supplied, ought ever to retain. Surely, 
if such results be possible under any circumstances, measures of prevention now 
become indispensable; and it nearly concerns the House, to provide that, so long 
as this permanent and productive Impost exists, no part of its Revenue shall be 
applied without the consent of the Assembly. To the local Legislature the thir- 
teenth section of the Statute confines the appropriation; and in considering the 
express and unequivocal terms there used, the Committee find it difficult to 
comprehend on what principle of construction the right of the Province to the 
whole produce of these duties has ever been questioned.” 


The committee emphasized the fact that the trade acts of 1822 
had directed the produce of the duties to be paid to the colonial 
treasury where a local legislature existed.» Where there was no 
such legislature, the net produce only was to be thus paid over. 
However, in the three years in which the laws of 1825 were in 
force, only £40,000 of the £66,000 collected had been paid into 
the treasury. The series of protests and suggestions voiced in 
the addresses of 1826 and 1827, and the resolutions of 1828, were 
directed against the intended infringement of the constitutional 
rights of the assembly. With regard to the last communication 
from the lords of the treasury the report stated: 


On the point most strenuously insisted on by this House—Its sole right to appro- 
priate all duties, taxes and impositions, levied from the People of this Province, 
the Message is wholly silent—either from an acquiescence in that position, or a 
desire to waive its discussion. The Committee incline to the opinion that their 
Lordships have conceded it. But whether they have or have not admitted this 
Right, it is manifestly one which this House ought not, under any circumstances, 
to compromise or relinquish. In other respects the Message appears to the 
Committee founded on fair and reasonable principles—and, on many points, 
deserving of the favorable consideration of this House.” 


"7bid., March 23, 1829. 

2P.A.N.S., vol. 345, Imperial acts, 3 Geo. IV, c. 44 and c.45. Before the passing 
of these acts the officers of the customs had been, with one exception, confined ‘‘to the 
main object of their appointment, the enforcing of the Laws of trade and navigation, 
and the registry of Shipping’. The exception was the collection of the ‘‘Crown duties” 
(Journals of the assembly, March 23, 1829, 478). The crown duties included those 
(1) on enumerated commodities; (2) duties collected under the acts of 1764 and 1766 
(Helen Taft Manning, British colonial government and the American Revolution, 1782- 
1820, New Haven, 1933, 205). 

% Journals of the assembly, March 23, 1829. 
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The committee recognized the special position of the customs 
officers: 


Under other circumstances the Committee would long hesitate before they advised 
a relinquishment of any restraint the Assembly possesses over Public Officers. .. . 
But. . . The fees were established by Acts of Parliament over which we had no 
control; and were allowed by Officers in the Mother Country equally independent 
of the Assembly. This Legislature has it not therefore in its power to render the 
Officers of the Customs dependent on it for their yearly allowances; and perhaps, 
in reference to their other duties, it is not just that they should be so dependent. 
The only mode therefore of qualifying the permanent character of the required 


provision is,—to make it co-existent only with the duties from which it is to be 
derived. 


The tangible result of these recommendations was the intro- 
duction of a bill into the assembly granting £6430.9 stg. annually 
out of the revenue of the imperial duties, to defray the expense 
of the whole establishment. It stated that the assembly of Nova 
Scotia had the inherent and undoubted right to appropriate and 
dispose of the produce of all duties collected. That such a bill 
passed without opposition reveals the increasing interest of the 
assembly in constitutional questions, as well as their pique over 
the silence of the treasury the year before (1828). The resolution 
for the introduction of a bill with practically the same provisions, 
made by Charles Fairbanks in 1827, had been defeated in favour 
of an address to the king.** The “Act to provide for the Custom 
House”’ was passed without amendment by the council after two 
conferences on April 6 and 7.2’. In forwarding it to England, 
Lieutenant-Governor Maitland expressed his opinion on the bill: 
‘“. . . the main obstacles to the disposal of a question, any neces- 
sity for the continued discussion of which I could not but consider 
as unfortunate, appear to me to be satisfactorily removed, and 
under this impression I felt no hesitation in assenting to the 
Bill. . . . I am persuaded the rejection of the Bill would be a 

“hid. 

*%P.A.N.S., Acts of the assembly, 1829, MS folder. 

%* Journals of the assembly, Feb. 23, 1827. The divisions of the house with regard 
to this question of the appropriation of customs salaries apparently were not dictated 
by the economic considerations of town vs. country, or mercantile vs. agricultural or 
fishing interests. It is true that the Halifax town and county members (Lawson, 
Fairbanks, and Smith) were always on the side of colonial control; but the other counties 
and towns were never grouped consistently on either side. The issue was predominantly 
constitutional in character, and the voting represented a gradual winning over to the 
side of the less imperially minded group. The voting on the motion made by Fairbanks 
on February 23, 1827, was marked by a majority of four votes (19-15), but five weeks 


later it was resolved to present an address incorporating this resolution by a majority 


of seven votes (18-11). Two years later the same assembly was to pass the customs 
act without a division. 


*7Ibid., April 8, 1829. 
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matter of great and very general disappointment and mortification 
in the Province.’’*® 

The local customs officers opposed the bill with great vigour, 
fearing it would make them dependent on the colonial legislature.*° 
This may explain, in part at least, the attitude of the council, 
where collector Jeffery had sat for almost twenty years.*®° No 
word was received from the home authorities during the next 
session of the assembly. Another had been begun, and a committee 
appointed to draw up an address requesting that his majesty 
declare his pleasure on the bill, when word was received that the 
royal assent had been granted.** As a last gesture of the imperial 
will, the lords of the treasury submitted another minute late in 
1831, giving Jamaica, Nova Scotia, and Bermuda, where arrange- 
ments had been concluded for the payment of the customs salaries, 
the option of acceding to their general plan, if they preferred it. 
Needless to say, the Nova Scotian legislature did not consider 
the proposal.*” 

In such manner the assembly of Nova Scotia won recognition 
for its claims from imperial authorities. The importance of the 
struggle does not lie in the material results of their action, although 
a similar settlement was not effected in New Brunswick until 1835. 
Howe was later to storm about ‘The enormous sum which it 
[the assembly] was compelled, after a long struggle, to resign for 
the support of the customs establishment” ;** and Charles Fair- 
banks and Alexander Stewart, the chief sponsors of the “Act to 
provide for the custom house’, launched an early attack upon 
the size of the salaries and the appropriation voted for that 
purpose. Its importance lies rather in the claims made by the 
assembly for the preservation of ‘‘those high and valued privileges 
which are entrusted to the Representatives of the People’’, as well 
as in the manner in which the controversy was carried out. 


28P.A.N.S., vol. 236, no. 56, Draft of a letter from Lieutenant-Governor Maitland 
to Sir George Murray, May 8, 1829. 

2°Tbid., no. 49, Custom house officers to R. D. George, April 29, 1829. 

3°Thomas Chandler Haliburton in The old judge (London, 1849), 2, 11-4, shows 
the general feeling of dislike for the customs officers in the province. 

31P.A.N.S., vol. 309, no. 109, Dec. 14, 1830. This document is the draft of the 
address, signed by A. Stewart (Chairman), J. Young, and W. Lawson, soliciting the 
royal assent to the bill, ‘‘Assuring Your Majesty that when the said Act shall have the 
force and operation of a law a question of great importance and concern to your loyal 
subjects will then be settled in a manner to them most gratifying and conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the Province’’. 

32 Journals of the assembly, Feb. 22, 1832, and appendix 12 of the Journal for 1832; 
and, April 11, 1832, 302, address of the assembly to Lieutenant-Governor Maitland. 


33Joseph Andrew Chisholm (ed.), The speeches and letters of Joseph Howe (Halifax, 
1909), I, 113. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Maitland wrote: ‘‘While the Bill was under 
discussion the Legislative proceedings of the Sister Colony on the 
same subject were received by the Members of the Assembly, 
and I cannot be surprised that the People of this Province should 
feel, as they do feel, proud that a course has been pursued here 
strongly marked by a different spirit and more correct sense of 
what was due to the Mother country.’”’* The episode offers one 
of the best examples of constitutional change through peaceful 
methods prior to the winning of responsible government. 

A little over a year after word reached Halifax that the customs 
bill had received the royal assent, the assembly began to agitate 
for more free ports and free warehousing ports. They asked that 
every port where a customs officer was stationed be declared a 
free port, without extra charge, for they ‘‘conceive their constitu- 
ents do already pay sufficient to support such an Establishment 
of the Customs as the concession of these privileges would re- 
quire’’.** When only Yarmouth and Liverpool were granted the 
privileges of free warehousing ports,** Alexander Stewart was sent 
to London to make “representations to the British government 
on matters affecting their interests’. But the council, composed 
largely of inhabitants of Halifax, sent a counter-petition to the 
king, suggesting that only an additional number of warehousing 
ports be established, since such would prove “more conducive 
to the general interests of the Province than by opening the ports 
generally as sought in the address [of the assembly]’’.*” 

When no definite or satisfactory reply was made to Stewart’s 
representations, and when no relief was granted to the addresses 
of 1834 and 1835, the assembly addressed not only the king but 
the lords and commons as well.*® The results were negligible. 
On February 11, 1837, in his first session as a member of the 
legislature, Howe introduced the famous twelve resolutions, the 
third of which reads (in part): ‘‘Resolved, That among the many 
proofs that might be adduced of the evils arising from this im- 
perfect structure of the upper branch, it is only necessary to refer 
to the unsuccessful efforts of the Assembly to extend to the out- 


*P.A.N.S., vol. 236, no. 56, Draft of a letter from Lieutenant-Governor Maitland 
to Sir George Murray, Halifax, May 8, 1829. 

% Journals of the assembly, April 11, 1832. 

*Ibid., 1834-5, appendix 3, Aug. 15, 1834. 

37Council minutes, May 16, 1834. 

38 Journals of the assembly, March 8, 1836: ‘‘As regards the additional expense of 
numerous Officers of the Customs, which it is suggested, will become necessary, the 
House of Assembly humbly submit, that, upon no principle of justice, ought this con- 
sideration to induce your Majesty to withhold from your loyal People of Nova-Scotia 
the relief they so earnestly desire.” 
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ports the advantages of foreign trade; to the enormous sum which 


it was compelled, after a long struggle, to resign for the support 
of the customs establishment.’’*® 


In the speech on the resolutions, delivered on the same day, 
he spoke of the policy of the council: 


They have invariably, upon all great questions, hung like a dead weight on the 
efforts of this Assembly. With the conflicting views of gentlemen who differed 
as to the degree of freedom in the prosecution of foreign trade it was expedient to 
extend to the outports, I have nothing to do;—we may differ as they did; but the 
question is, shall the requests and representations of a majority of this House, 
representing the whole Province, after grave deliberation and debate, be defeated 
by the secret despatches of a little knot of persons selected from a single town. 
In this, as in other matters, they did not truly represent the wishes of the people 
among whom they live. We ask for no monopoly of trade; we wish not to build 
up our prosperity on the ruin of other seaports; we believe that all should share 
in the blessings of commerce, so far as is compatible with the security of all. But, 
sir, while His Majesty’s Council are desirous to confine all trade to this town, 
they have never been anxious to lighten its burdens. Did they join this House in 
endeavouring to remove the fees—to reduce the expenses of the customs? No; 
and why not? Because the collector and his friends, and the comptroller’s friends, 
had an overpowering influence at the board, and because it was necessary to 
protect their interests at the expense of the public. Had that body joined this 


House upon this question ten years ago, at least £20,000 might have been saved 
to the country.*° 


Although the resolution was rescinded with its fellows, the agitation 
continued as part of the general struggle for economic as well as 
political and constitutional self-government. 

In the same session (March 21, 1837), Howe moved that a 
committee be appointed to inquire into the mode of collecting 
and securing the revenue ‘‘with a view of combining the duties 
of the Excise Department, with those of the Customs or Treasury, 
so as to save expense’. In the next session an address to the 
queen requested that the departments of customs and excise be 
united for there was ‘‘no reason why, if your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would sanction the arrangement, nearly the whole expense of 
maintaining one of these Departments might not be retrenched”’.” 
In the interests of economy, the assembly again requested a 
reduction in the expenses of the customs department. They also 
suggested that ‘every port where a Custom House Officer is 
stationed”’ be made a free port. While the collector of impost 


Chisholm, Speeches and letters of Howe, 1, 112-5. 

‘0Tbid., 1, 119. 

“I Journals of the assembly, April 14, 1838: £1,200 of the £1,600 paid for the upkeep 
of the colonial revenue office at Halifax might be saved by adding one clerk to the 
customs and one to the treasury, with two extra tide-waiters. 
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and excise approved of the plan to unite the two departments, 
collector Jeffery and comptroller Wallace of the imperial customs 
establishment objected strenuously. The council again opposed 
the wider policy of the assembly, recommending only that the 
ports of Digby and Arichat be opened as free warehousing ports.” 

In 1839 Herbert Huntington and William Young, strong 
advocates of union, were sent by the assembly as delegates to 
London. They pointed out the disparity between the salary of 
the collector of impost and excise and that of the collector of the 
customs. While the former received £560 stg. a year (out of 
which he paid his own clerks), the latter received £1,500 stg. a 
year, as well as £500 yearly from the home government for past 
services and the reduction in income by the abolition of fees. 
They pointed to the example of Lower Canada and Newfoundland 
where the two branches had been united, and declared that such 
a union would prove more economical and more efficient for the 
merchants of the province.“ 

The council also sent two able representatives to London, 
Lewis M. Wilkins, sr., and Alexander Stewart. The latter, by 
this time, had ceased to be ‘“‘one of the Whigs of our little society”’.“* 


Their presence undoubtedly influenced the lords of the treasury 
in their decision that 


the objections of the Colonial Council to the opening of every port at which 
an officer of the Customs might be stationed were well founded, and no sufficient 
Grounds have at present been adduced for going beyond the recommendation of 
the council, whereby the ports of Digby and Arichat would be constituted free 
warehousing Ports, in addition to those of Halifax, Liverpool, Yarmouth, Pictou, 
and Sydney, already privileged for the purpose. 

As regards the suggested employment of the Officers of the Customs for the 
Collection of duties imposed by the Provincial Legislature. . . you will further 
observe to Lord Normanby. . .the ready concurrence of my Lords Board in 
arrangements of this description, which. . . are in force in many of Her Majesty’s 
other Colonial Possessions.“ 


Later in the summer, when their lordships had approved the 
opening of the ports of Windsor, Parrsboro, Cumberland, Shel- 
burne, and Lunenburg to foreign trade, they did so on condition 


“Council minutes, May 11, 1838. The councillors declared they were ‘‘not at 
present sufficiently in possession of facts to form any judgment as to the union of the 
Customs and Excise Establishments, and suggest the propriety of a full investigation 
under commissioners for that purpose being made previously to a measure of that 
nature being ultimately adopted”’. 

4P.A.N.S., vol. 77, enclosure with no. 34, Young and Huntington to Normanby, 
London, May 29, 1839. 

“Chester Martin, Empire and commonwealth (Oxford, 1929), 179. 

P.A.N.S., vol. 78, no. 14, Treasury chambers, June 13, 1839. 
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that ‘“‘the Legislature of the Province will be prepared to make 
any requisite provision for defraying the encreased charge’”’ of 
additional offices in the customs department.* 

Imperial control of customs patronage was another thorn in 
the flesh of the assembly. In 1836 they declared “that your 
Majesty’s Subjects in this Province are studiously overlooked, in 
the selections to fill places, however inferior and subordinate, in 
the department of your Majesty’s Customs. . . notwithstanding 
they so amply support the same’’.‘? Glenelg’s reply, though 
tardy, was conciliatory in tone.** A year later Normanby took 
a different view: 


All appointments in the Customs Establishments throughout the Colonies, as well 
as those in this Country, are vested in the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, to whom Vacancies should be reported directly they occur. The 
Governor for the time being, is authorized in case of a Vacancy to make such 
temporary arrangements only, as may be necessary for keeping the Department 
in a due state of efficiency until their Lordships directions can be obtained. . . . 

The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury also reserve to themselves the 
regulation of the Salaries of the Customs Establishments . . . they do not consider 
it necessary to delegate to the Governors of Colonies the option of altering Salaries 
which have been assigned after due enquiry and deliberation by the Superior 
Authority in this Country. . . more especially when the Office is connected with 
an Establishment of such general importance as that of the Customs to the Trading 
Interests of the Empire at large; and in which it is so very desirable that all parti- 
cular and local influence should be avoided.*® 


Some years later, when a committee of the assembly questioned 
the imperial board of customs and lords of the treasury on the 
possible union of the departments of customs and excise, they 
refused to grant local authorities the power of appointment and 
control over the out-port collectors.*° 

When the question of union was introduced in 1844, a com- 
mittee of which the Hon. J. W. Johnston was chairman reported 
against the proposal as not “‘likely to be beneficial to the Provincial 
Revenue, or productive of economy’’.*! Two years later the 
assembly’s attitude changed again and a committee voiced the 


“P.A.N.S., vol. 78, pp. 185-8, Treasury chambers, Sept. 3, 1839. 

47 Journals of the assembly, March 15, 1836: ‘‘The House of Assembly would suggest 
the necessarily discouraging influence which such a partial system of patronage must 
create, in repressing a spirit of improvement among the youth of the Province, and in 
extinguishing those sentiments to qualify themselves, by study and attention, for the 
offices of a public nature, which a knowledge of their being accessible always produces.” 

‘sP_A.N.S., vol. 76, pp. 53-60, Glenelg to Sir Colin Campbell, Feb. 4, 1838. 

49P.A.N.S., vol. 77, pp. 274a-274c, Normanby to Sir Colin Campbell, July 4, 1839. 

5° Journals of the assembly, appendix 32, 1845, ‘‘Five questions put by a committee 
of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia and replies of the imperial authorities”. 

‘Jhid., appendix 74, 1844. 
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familiar wish that ‘‘all Ports where a Custom House Officer is 
stationed, ought to be declared Free Ports’’.*? 

The relief so long sought for came as the result of changes in 
imperial economic policy in the 1840’s. Even before Huskisson’s 
reforms, and particularly afterwards, inroads were made into the 
old commercial system. In 1842 the colonial legislatures heard 
gratefully that the laws under which the old crown duties were 
levied had been repealed. After the abolition of preferences on 
colonial goods, Peel’s conversion to the doctrine of free trade, 
and the abolition of the corn laws, the colonies, particularly 
Canada, urged the repeal of imperial tariffs. The Enabling Act 
of 1846 gave colonial legislatures permission to pass acts, reducing 
or repealing all or any of the duties of customs imposed under the 
Possessions Acts, which, when ratified by the British parliament, 
would have the authority of a statute of the imperial parliament. 
The legislature of Nova Scotia lost no time in passing ‘‘An act to 
repeal certain duties of customs’’, and on February 11, 1848, the 
royal assent was given.** A consolidated tariff was passed as a 
substitute for the existing duties payable under imperial acts, 
which did not essentially alter them. ‘‘The effect of the Law”, 
wrote Lieutenant-Governor Harvey, ‘will be to render un- 
necessary the Customs Establishment as far as the collection of 
duties is concerned, and to withdraw the principal source from 
which the payment of the Establishment is derived under an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1829,—by which £6430 stg., 
is secured to the Crown for this purpose out of the duties now 
contemplated to be repealed.’’** A proclamation of April 15, 1848, 
directed the principal officers of excise at the free warehousing 
ports to take over, and assume the charge of, the warehouses 
and goods therein, which had been in charge of the customs 
officers.57 

Although imperial duties were removed, certain imperial 
officers, ‘‘Comptrollers of customs and navigation laws’, were 
retained in the colony ‘‘selected by, and entirely amenable to the 
Board of Customs’’.** Their duties were to be as follows: 


8Jbid., appendix 79, 1846. 
887bid. After this time the amount required for the customs establishment to 


which these duties had been devoted was made up by imperial grant, lwhich amounted 
in 1845 to £4,252.12.6. 

4Tbid., appendix 71, 1848. 

Jbid., appendix 12, 1848, 72-5. 

%Jbid., 77-9, Harvey to Grey, Halifax, April 2, 1847. 

57Council minutes, April 15, 1848. These were Halifax, Liverpool, Digby, Yar- 
mouth, Pictou, Sydney, and Arichat. 

58P_A.N.S., vol. 87, pp. 196-8, Treasury chambers, Aug. 24, 1848. 
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. . to attend to the due observance of all provisions of the Imperial Laws relating 
to the intercourse of Foreign Shipping—to the Registry of British Shipping—to the 
Returns of all Vessels entering inwards and outwards, whether British or Foreign, 
and to the issue of any requisite Certificates of Clearance, and of origin of produce, 
or otherwise in order to the admission of Goods, either into the United Kingdom or 
to other British Possessions—also to prepare and transmit the various periodical 
returns relating to Navigation and Trade, required for the information of Parlia- 
ment, also to see that the Provisions of the Passengers Act, and of the Act relating 
to Merchant Seamen are duly conformed to, and to perform any duties assigned to 
Officers of the Customs under the Slave Trade Abolition Act, or which have been 
otherwise devolved on those officers, except as regards collection of the repealed 
Import Duties.*® 


Customs officers who could not be re-employed in the new pro- 
vincial department of customs were placed on the redundant lists 
and received pensions from the home government.*° 

With the corn laws repealed, the navigation laws became 
indefensible. In 1849 the imperial government, still in the throes 
of a “‘free trade frenzy’’, repealed the laws relating to ‘‘navigation 
and trade’. This enabled colonial authorities to open ports for 
the admission of foreign and British shipping and goods, without 
the sanction of the home government. At newly established ports 
colonial revenue officers were furnished with deputations from the 
imperial authorities so that they might perform the duties and 
functions of the comptrollers of customs and navigation laws. 
At the same time, reductions were made in the number of imperial 
appointees.” The board retained limited imperial establishments 
at the ports of Halifax, Pictou, Liverpool, Yarmouth, Sydney, and 
Arichat.* When the province exercised its new authority and 
opened a number of ports, it made provision for the ““Sub-Comp- 
trollers of Customs and Navigation Laws’’, who were paid a sum 
not exceeding £20 each by the provincial government.™ 


59 Journals of the assembly, appendix 71, 1848, Treasury minute, Dec. 24, 1847. 

soP_A.N.S., vol. 88, pp. 140-2, Treasury chambers, May 23, 1849; enclosed in Grey 
to Harvey, May 25, 1849. 

P.A.N.S., vol. 259, no. 65, circular, Colonial office, Grey to Harvey, Feb. 25, 1850. 

®P_.A.N.S., vol. 259, no. 65, Board of customs to the controller of customs and 
navigation laws, March 2, 1850. The Board felt that ‘‘With respect to the Ports of 
Windsor, Digby, Lunenburgh, Parrsboro’, Shelburne, Wallace, Guysboro’, Barrington, 
Argyle, New Edinboro’ and Cumberland . . . it would be no longer necessary to retain 
the services of the Imperial Controllers of Customs and Navigation Laws stationed at 
those places, provided arrangements could be made for transferring their duties to the 
Colonial Office of Customs and Excise. . .”’. 

8Jbid. They felt that it was unnecessary to retain any officers at Cornwallis 
and Annapolis. 

*P_A.N.S., vol. 89, pp. 91-3, Treasury chambers, Sept. 23, 1850, enclosed in Grey 
to Harvey, Sept. 28, 1850; Journals of the assembly, 1851, 1852, 1853. In the last year 
35 ports are listed, and in 1855 a total of £900 was placed at the disposal of the lieutenant- 
governor for this purpose. 
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The changes of 1848 and 1850 marked the gradual disappear- 
ance of the imperial customs establishment and the imperial 
customs officers. A circular of August 15, 1854, announced the 
removal of the last vestiges of imperial control: 


. . the Government consider that it is no longer necessary to keep up a separate 
Establishment for the performance of the limited duties devolving on the Comp- 
trollers of Customs and Navigation Laws in the British Colonies, and that the time 
has arrived when the execution of those duties might with advantage, be transferred 
to the Colonial Officers. 

The more important duties now remaining to be performed by the Imperial 
Officers since the repeal of the Navigation Laws, are the registration of Vessels in 
the Colonies, and the granting of Certificates of origin (when required) for Colonial 
produce ;—These services are obviously rendered for the benefit of the Colonies, and 
should be performed by the officers of the Colonial Customs Establishments. . . . 

In the Australian Colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, and even in 
numerous Out Ports in British North America, as well as in some Out Stations in the 
West Indies, the Colonial Officers of Customs prepare the Accounts of Trade and 
Navigation required for Parliament, and perform, free of charge, all other duties 
now executed by the Imperial Officers in North America, and the West Indies. . . .® 


On January 5, 1855, imperial control of colonial customs ceased. 
Local officers took over those tasks which had been performed by 
the imperial appointees, and the local legislature replaced the 
lords of the treasury as the controllers of patronage of the customs. 
Offices were now held “during the pleasure of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’. Another transference had been made from imperial 
to local control; another chapter completed in the struggle for 
economic self-government. 

MARION GILROY 
The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 


%P.A.N.S., vol. 98, no. 45, p. 175, Grey to LeMarchant, Aug. 16, 1854, circular. 


















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


EDWARD BLAKE’sS INTERVIEW WITH LORD CAIRNS ON THE SUPREME 
Court Act, JuLy 5, 1876 


LAKE’S account of this interview, referred to in my article 
on page 259, is contained in the following letter of July 6, 
1876, to Alexander Mackenzie.!' I have been unable to decipher 
a few words and phrases. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


19 N. Audley St., 

Grosvenor Square 

Thursday, 5th July 
My dear Mackenzie, 

I had yesterday an interview of 1} hours with the Chancellor about the Supreme 
Court. Taking the same general line as indicated in the conversation referred to 
in my [previous ], I was yet obliged in the very difficult position in which 
I found myself to depart rather from my own plan of operations and to discuss 
in the same conversation certain propositions which I would have preferred, had 
my hands been freer, to have left undiscussed altogether, or at any rate to have 
reserved. 

I shall not attempt to give you even the outline of our conversation or the 
course of the argument, as it involved a good deal of legal discussion and would 
take much time. I will however shortly state the conclusions to which in the 
course of discussion I asked Lord Cairns to assent. 

1. That as argued by himself the 47th clause was responsive to the British Act 
proposing a new Court for Colonial appeals, to which proposal the Colonies (even if 
willing that the old Court should be retained) had a right to object; and the reason- 
ableness of their objection to which was demonstrated by the abandonment of 
the Court. 

2. That the fact of this abandonment, while as argued by himself it deprived 
the clause of direct operation, by no means justified a demand for its repeal but 
the contrary; and in truth rendered it easier for the Home Government to pass it 
over without coming to a conclusion as to what course they might have taken had 
their own policy as to the establishment of the British Court remained unchanged; 
and that, assuming this to be the whole effect of the clause, it could not be dis- 
allowed and we ought not to be asked to amend it. 

3. That the clause has no effect on the prerogative as to appeals to the Queen 
in Council: that the first words were intended to make the decision final and 
conclusive as against the new Court; and that if by any chance they would other- 
wise have had a wider operation, the saving clause at the end limited their opera- 
tion, and left the prerogative and the rights of the subject in precisely the same 
plight as if the Act had been entirely silent on the subject of the appeal to the 
Queen in Council. 

4. That under such circumstances (as was shown by the current of authority 
and by the New Zealand case) there was an ‘“‘unregulated appeal’”’ which would 


iBlake letter book, VI, 217. 
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be made available, perhaps only on special application, till regulated; but which 
might be regulated either by Canadian Act or by Imperial Order in Council in 
case the Canadian Parliament did not choose to regulate it. 

5. That this [ ] no grounds whatever for disallowing the act 
or for asking any modification of the clause. 

6. That the Act might be disposed of therefore by a despatch which, assigning 
the construction above indicated to the clause, should say that it was decided not 
to advise disallowance. 

7. The question being then raised as to the regulation of the appeal I argued 
for its abolition, saying that I was desirous to see it done away with altogether 
and giving my reasons. I said that while we did not and could not expect that 
the Government would officially intimate their assent to such a policy, yet a 
consideration and discussion of it would be valuable. Time, however, did not 
serve for a full exposition. I referred to our rights of legislation with which our 
rights of exposition and administration should be commensurate, and to the 
opinion that we should settle our own legal disputes among ourselves; to the un- 
familiarity of judges and counsel here with our laws and constitutional system, 
to the loss of power and prestige in the Supreme Court if not made final; to the 
danger that it might be passed over; to the [injustice] of so many intermediate 
appeals; to the great delay and frightful expenses; I alluded to the language used 
in the Council Office paper saying that if I wanted [ 
abolish the appeal I should like no better text for my sermon. 

Lord Carnarvon had talked to him about this, and he at once put aside that 
paper as written by Reeve the Registrar, and in such terms that I felt I could not 
properly spend time in debating it. He said hardly a word about the [ ] but 
referred to the case of Englishmen having commercial relations with Canada. 
I debated this at large and also the point of Crown rights raised in the Council 
paper. He agreed that it was difficult to see much in the latter point. I added 
that if there were any interests of that kind they could not do more than furnish 
a reason for preserving an appeal in such cases. I said that the cases of residents 
of England or countries other than Canada stood on a different footing, and it 
was difficult to see how a special rule could be made for them, but if there were 
grounds for such a rule it might be made, abolishing the appeal in all other cases. 

We discussed also the advantages of uniformity of decision as a ground for 


appeal. No conclusion was reached but I am not sanguine that he will assent 
to the abolition of the appeal. 


] my conclusion to 


8. I pointed out that it was unnecessary, whatever their sentiments were on 
that subject, to declare them in the despatch, that nothing need be said at all; 
and that this course would be the most convenient for us and would leave both 
sides free to deal with that question when it arose. I added that we could then 
collect the opinions of those whose views were most valuable and could be guided 
by circumstances. 

9. I was obliged to admit that the question might arise soon, either on a 
proposal to abolish the appeal altogether or by reason of its not being regulated; 
and I pointed out that we wished to be free to deal with it when it arose, of course 
if possible in accordance with his views, but necessarily in accordance with what 
might on the whole be at the time our conviction of the public requirements. 

10. He seemed disposed to think that, if they allowed the clause on the basis 
sketched out, they would have to call our attention to the fact that the appeal 
was not regulated, and to request our consideration of the subject. 
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I said that this might be inconvenient; that no practical grievance would arise 
at any rate for a session, and that our difficulties would be best solved by silence 
for a time at any rate on that point; I would therefore ask that no allusion should 
be made to the subject, but if any were thought necessary that it should be as 
slight as possible. I am rather afraid he will stick to the other view but it is not 
very serious. 

11. Passing from abolition to regulation, keeping myself uncommitted on the 
question of policy, I found myself obliged to discuss some of the points arising 
on the hypothesis that the appeal was to continue and to be regulated. 

I laid down the following propositions:— 

(1) That the regulation should be by Canadian act not by Imperial Order in 
Council. 

(2) That there should be a very high minimum of appealable value. 

(3) That there should be no discretionary power to admit appeals in cases 
not regularly appealable. 

(4) That stringent provision should be made to guard against vexatious appeals. 

(5) That if possible the appeal from the local courts direct to the Queen in 
Council should be abolished. 

(6) We debated besides a proposal that while the alternative appeal subsists 
the decision of the Supreme Court should be final for the appellant, leaving the 
respondent free to go to the Queen in Council. To this he did not object, but 
rather approved. I pointed out however that we must consider how far this might 
tend to prevent men from appealing to the Supreme Court, and in this view he 
thought there was great force. 

The result of this discussion was a disposition to concur in these several pro- 
positions after explanations on various points had been given. 

My general conclusions were: 

(1) The clause to stand. 

(2) If possible a confidential understanding to be reached that the government 
will not oppose the abolition of the appeal. 

(3) At any rate no committal on that subject on either side. 

(4) Should it be our ultimate policy to regulate—not to abolish—a confidential 
understanding as to the principles of regulation. 

He said that our conversation led him to believe that a satisfactory solution 
of the question would be found, and I have now little doubt that it will be settled, 
though as I have said they will not commit themselves to abolition and probably 
would kick against it. 

This will be a result not unsatisfactory, considering how the matter looked a 
while ago; but we must not disguise from ourselves that we shall have a very 
difficult game to play in Canada at the best. I wish I was freer, but I am fighting 
with one arm tied behind my back; and I hope never again to go through this 
experience. 

Our whole relations with the Home Authorities are such as render ‘‘negotiations”’ 
intolerable to me. With every desire to oblige and to do what is right according 
to their lights they have no light. The whole system is one of compromise and of 
drift, and it cannot last. British Columbia, the Shipping Bill, the Supreme Court 
Bill, the Maritime Jurisdiction matter all in hand together show that the general 
question is a practical one. The lookout of the party is not brightened by our 
attitude on several of these special questions; and if the situation is to be saved 
the greatest care must be taken in the consideration of them and others like them 
in the future. 


Faithfully yours 


EDWARD BLAKE 
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THE ‘‘PERSISTENT FALLACY’ OF THE GOVERNORS HEAD 


It has been supposed, and frequently stated, that Lord Glenelg 
in 1835 made a mistake in sending to Upper Canada as 
lieutenant-governor Sir Francis Bond Head, when, in fact, it had 
been intended to send Sir Edmund Walker Head. An examina- 
tion of the available evidence suggests, however, that this was not 
the case. 

The suggestion that a mistake was made occurs prominently 
in Sir Francis Hincks’s Recollections: 


I was myself assured by the late Mr. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., that there was no 
doubt whatever that the appointment had been made by mistake, and that Sir 
Edmund Head was the person for whom it had been intended. This may appear 
improbable, but I was myself thoroughly satisfied that the statement was correct, 
and Sir Francis Head’s own account of the circumstances of his appointment in 
his narrative, appears to me to be confirmatory of its truth.... I did not learn 
Mr. Roebuck’s authority for his statement, but he gave me a positive assurance of 
its circumstances, and it has always seemed to me highly probable. I was many 
years afterwards assured by a distinguished statesman whose name I do not feel 
at liberty to mention, that he had heard the same statement.! 


The account in Sir Francis Head’s Narrative,? though suggestive, 
is far from conclusive. Much of the Narrative is an excuse for his 
conduct, and phrased in such self-deprecating terms as to arouse 
suspicion. Sir Francis was a pertinacious, if somewhat un- 
balanced, man;’ and the strain of inaccuracy which characterized 
much of his writing as a reviewer for the Quarterly seems not to 
have been absent from his earlier work, even as an assistant poor- 
law commissioner.* He recounts that nothing could have been 
more ‘‘uncongenial’”’ to his “habits, disposition and opinions” than 
the appointment offered to him; that he was “completely en- 
grossed”’ in the work of the poor-law commission, and that he 
hoped, notwithstanding the unpopularity of the act of 1834, 
eventually to succeed in the service of ‘reviving the character and 
condition of the English laborer’. He continues: ‘‘As the 
Colonial Office had not the slightest claim upon me, and as I was 
really grossly ignorant of everything that in any way related to 
the Government of our Colonies, I continued, so far as my own 
wishes, and even interests were concerned, to adhere to my 


‘Sir Francis Hincks, Recollections of his public life (Montreal, 1884), 14. 

3Sir F. B. Head, A narrative (ed. 2, London, 1839), 25-31. 

3J. C. Dent (The last forty years, Montreal, 1881, 317) calls Head a “‘shallow, 
impulsive, superficial man . . . whose mental tone unfitted him for important public 
responsibility”. 

‘Sir F. B. Head was the first assistant commissioner appointed by the poor-law 
board under the act of 1834 (Oct. 28, 1834) (Public Record Office, M.H./, vol. I, p. 49). 
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opinion”’, 7.e., to decline the appointment. He nevertheless did 
change his mind very suddenly (presumably on the same day and 
within a few hours) and the king immediately approved of his 
appointment. His departure for Canada was a hasty and indeed a 
costly one;® and on his own admission, he arrived at Toronto very 
inadequately informed about the state of affairs. 

The Narrative continues with a mild indictment of government 
for despatching him on “so forlorn a hope without sufficient 
means’. Head adds that government in Great Britain appeared 
to be ‘‘so intoxicated by the insane theory of conciliating de- 
mocracy that they actually believed the people of Upper Canada 
would throw up their hats and be delighted at the vulgarity of 
seeing the representative of the Sovereign arrive among them as 
an actor of all work, without dignity of station, demeanor or 
conduct: in short like a republican governor who, from his cradle, 
has been brought up to reckon that ‘all men are born equal’ ’’. 

In explanation of this singular passage, it may be noted that 
Sir Francis had considered the civil elevation to a baronetcy as 
essential to maintain his position and authority; but he was not 
finally so gazetted until 1838, after his return from Canada. As 
late as 1855 he was representing to government that he was the 
only officer from the rebellion of 1837 ‘“‘who had not received any 
mark of the Queen’s favour nor been specially thanked’. The 
term “‘republican’’ was about the strongest reproach which Sir 
Francis could use; and in 1847 he branded Sir James Stephen, on 
the latter’s retirement from the colonial office, as a ‘“‘rank re- 
publican’’. 

In assigning to Head’s account any value as evidence, one 
must remember that Sir Francis had been quite incorrect in the 
construction he put upon the recall of his predecessor, Sir John 
Colborne. He represented that Colborne had been badly used by 
government in England; but Colborne troubled to report so little 
about the address of the assembly of Upper Canada to the king 
(April 15, 1835) that Lord Glenelg, convinced that there were 
certain “evils deeply seated, and betraying themselves in . 
continued agitations’’, complained about the absence of informa- 
tion. This criticism of his conduct led to Colborne’s resignation.’ 


5He was not sent, as was usual, in a king’s ship, but travelled by the mail packet 
to New York. 

®6Public Record Office, C.O. 42, vol. 602: Sir F. B. Head to Viscount Palmerston, 
Oct. 11, 1855; same to the Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, Nov. 28, 1855. Head was sworn 
of the privy council in 1867. 

7Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 387 (1), pp. 161-2: Glenelg to Colborne, 


Oct. 28, 1835. Quoted in J. S. Ewart, ‘‘Responsible government’’ (Independence 
papers, vol. II, no. 13, 482). 
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In no part of Sir Francis Head’s writings or official corres- 
pondence is there any evidence, still less any conclusive sug- 
gestion, that a mistake was made. 

Now let us turn to Edmund Head. He appears to have con- 
templated accepting an unknown colonial appointment in 1837, 
but not earlier. At the time of Sir Francis’s appointment in 
1835, Edmund Head (not yet a baronet) was but thirty years of 
age, unmarried, still a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
rather less known to the public than his distant kinsfellow,? who 
had already published accounts of his exploits in South America. 
During most of the autumn of 1835 Edmund had been travelling 
on the continent,!® though he was probably in England on the 
day of Sir Francis’s appointment. He did not receive his appoint- 
ment as an assistant poor-law commissioner (January, 1836) 
until after Sir Francis had landed in America. Whether the 
colonial office in these circumstances would have chosen to appoint 
the younger man (Sir Francis in 1835 was forty-two years old) 
who had then held no civil appointment and had never had any 
military training,’ may legitimately be doubted. Any amount 
of doubt need not necessarily alter the opinion once expressed by 
Charles Lindsey (the biographer of William Lyon Mackenzie): 
“how Lord Glenelg could have stumbled on so much in- 
capacity {meaning Sir Francis Head] is a mystery to Canadians at 
this day’. 


JAmes A. GIBSON 


Sir FRANCIS BoND HEAD: A FOOT-NOTE 


In March, 1869, the Colonial Society, fathered by Viscount 
Bury, held its inaugural meeting in London. No longer were the 
advocates of a closer imperial union to be unorganized while 
“separatism’’ went its unobstructed way. ‘Your society’, said 


5Cf. George Cornewall Lewis to E. W. Head, Jan. 10, 1837 and Oct. 8, 1837 
(Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, London, 1870, 72, 90). 

*Sir Edmund Walker Head, on succeeding his father in 1838, was eighth baronet 
of the creation of 1676. Sir Francis Head was descended from the youngest son of the 
first baronet. The relationship therefore was a distant one. 

Lewis, Letters, 45. 

“Sir Francis Head had been promoted major in the Royal Engineers shortly after 
Waterloo where he had seen service; but on his appointment to the poor-law com- 
mission (see n. 4) he had been permitted to resign from the army by selling his com- 
mission (Public Record Office, M.H./, vol. I, p. 89). His two immediate predecessors 
in Upper Canada, Sir Peregrine Maitland and Sir John Colborne, had been majors- 
general at the time of their respective appointments. 
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Gladstone, ‘‘contemplates the noble object of handing down from 
generation to generation the great and noble tradition of the unity 
of the British race.’"! Lord Granville, then colonial secretary, 
chose the occasion of this inaugural meeting to announce the re- 
organization of the Order of Saint Michael and Saint George. 
This famous order had been confined to those who had held ‘“‘high 
and confidential situations in the Mediterranean’”’. In 1869, how- 
ever, Britain had repudiated her protectorate over the Ionian 
islands and Granville now announced that membership in the 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George would henceforth ‘‘be 
extended to all those who may have held or shall hold high and 
confidential offices within Her Majesty’s colonial possessions and 
in reward for services rendered to the Crown in relation to the 
foreign affairs of the Empire’’.? 

For nearly thirty years Sir Francis Bond Head had expressed 
a desire for some recognition of his services in Upper Canada. 
In the address of Lord Granville to the Colonial Society, Head 
saw an opportunity to take the field once more. His letter of 
March 11, 1869, and Lord Granville’s reply of July 26 are quoted 
below.’ Two brief notes of March 16 and July 13 are omitted. 
It will be evident in the passages here included that the eccentric 
Bond Head was, as usual, the aggressor. His letter exhibits 
peculiarities of attitude and opinion which may interest, but will 
not surprise, students of Canadian history. Lord Granville’s reply 
speaks for itself. 

GOLDWIN SMITH 

The University of Missouri. 


[Sir Francis Bond Head to Lord Granville] 


March 11, 1869 
My Lord, 

In Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent speech at the inaugural dinner of the Colonial 
Society (to which I had the honour to receive from the President and Council a 
special invitation which on reflection I deemed it prudent not to accept) he is 
reported in the Times of this morning to have said: 

“In the days when I was accustomed to wear out with my footsteps the 
stairs of the Colonial Office, that office was haunted by a disembodied spirit 
that received a painful distinction under the title of ‘Mr. Mother Country.’ 
And while that description conveys no inaccurate idea of the narrow traditions 
that still hung round the conceptions of English statesmen more or less, 
although they were in process of being discharged at that period, on the other 
1Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings, I, 42. 


2The Times (London), March 11, 1869. 
’Public Record Office, Granville papers, G.D. 29/25. 
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side of the water, and in every British colony there was a party which I 
rejoice to think has now become totally extinct, under the name of ‘the British 
Party.’ I speak in the hearing and remembrance of those who may recollect 
the circumstances and struggles of those times, and many of us in this country 
were taught, or attempts, at least, were made to induce us to believe that upon 
this ‘British Party,’ which invariably represented a small and insignificant 
minority, depended the whole hope of maintaining the connection between 
England and the colonies, and that if anything were done to offend that 
‘British Party’ or to recognize the vast majority of the colonial community 
as having a claim upon our sympathies and acknowledgement, such a policy 
was certain to be fatal to the colonial empire at large.” 

In your Lordship’s speech on the reorganization of the Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George you were reported to have said: 

“Those in this country who have been most prominently associated with 
the colonies should be members of that Order. . .. My duty will be to 
maintain that high character which has thus far been impressed upon the 
present Order and to confine this gracious mark of Her Majesty’s favour to 
those who have done real and great service to that Empire upon which the 
sun never sets.” 

My Lord, As in 1837 (the period alluded to by Mr. Gladstone) after having 
despatched the whole of Her Majesty’s troops to the assistance of Sir John Colborne 
in the French Province of Lower Canada, I had not only in the British province, 
in three days suppressed the so-called rebellion of five hundred deluded men but 
on the fourth day placed the militia of five counties of Upper Canada at the dis- 
posal of Sir John Colborne. And as for these services I received the approbation 
of Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, the legislatures of Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, I cannot but believe that Mr. Gladstone will 
concur with your Lordship in opinion, that it would be desirable to demonstrate 
to our colonies that his observations against the ‘British Party” did not apply to 
my defence of Upper Canada in 1837, by the fact that that defence has been the 
means of including and not excluding me from receiving the distinction of the 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George—‘‘a gracious mark of Her Majesty’s 
favour’’—which your Lordship declared you will confine to those who have done 
“real and great service to that Empire upon which the sun never sets.” 

As, at the age of seventy-seven, I am particularly desirous to trouble you as 
little as possible I have not only ventured to mark this letter ‘‘Private’’ but I beg 
that you will not deem it necessary to answer it... . 


[Lord Cranville to Sir Francis Bond Head] 


July 26, 1869 
My dear Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant 
in which you complain that your name has not been included in the recent Gazette 
among the gentlemen selected for the honour of the Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George. 

I do not consider that any slight has been placed upon your reputation by this 
omission and I should very much regret your entertaining such an opinion. 

The number of vacancies is of course strictly limited, while the number of 
candidates whose claims have to be considered is very great. 
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I have endeavoured to select from among these those who were generally con- 
sidered by the public to have pre-eminent and universally acknowledged claims. 
Although I should have been glad to submit so distinguished a name as yours 
to Her Majesty, I had to consider that the services you rendered as Colonial 
Governor are not of recent date and, though at the time they were given they were 
highly appreciated by some, they did not meet with universal approbation. . . 


GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY, AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW presents herewith its 
twelfth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of 
preparation or have recently been completed. Included in the 
list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related 
subjects as Canada’s imperial and external relations, Canadian 
economics, law, and geography. Also there have been included 
some historical titles which bear indirectly rather than directly 
on Canadian history, but which may be useful to readers who 
consult the list. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the generous co- 
operation which we have received from over a hundred universities 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the United States, France, 
Germany, and Canada, in the compilation of this information. 
Mistakes or omissions which are drawn to our attention will be 
mentioned in the ‘“‘Notes and comments’’ section in a later issue. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 





STELLA W. Atty. The historical demography of Saskatchewan. Manchester. 

EvizABETH H. ARMSTRONG, A.B. Barnard 1920; A.M. Columbia 1923; Ph.D. 1937. 
The crisis of Quebec, 1914-18. Columbia. (Published, New York, 1937.) 

HomMER GARNER BARNETT, A.B. Stanford 1927. The nature and function of the 
potlatch. California. 

I. M. Biss, B.A. Cambridge 1928; A.M. Bryn Mawr 1929. The development of 
electrical power in Canada. Toronto. 

Latta RookH Boone, A.B. Texas 1917; A.M. California 1922. Captain George 
Vancouver on the Northwest Coast. California. 

GEORGE EpwIn BRITNELL, B.A. Saskatchewan 1929; M.A. Toronto 1934; Ph.D. 1938. 
Standards of living in the agricultural communities of Saskatchewan. Toronto. 

FRANKLIN W. Burton, B.A. Toronto 1930; A.M. Harvard 1933. The Canadian grain 
trade. Toronto. 

Mrs. HELEN B. Burton, A.B. Wisconsin 1927; A.M. 1928. Joseph Chamberlain as 
colonial secretary. Wisconsin. 

G. F. ButLer, B.A. Dalhousie 1933; M.A. 1934. Commercial relations between the 
United States and the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

Joun Duncan CAMERON, B.A. Manitoba 1909; M.A. Toronto 1935. The law relating 
to immigration, 1867-1935. Toronto (Law). 

S. D. CLark, B.A. Saskatchewan 1930; M.A. 1931; M.A. McGill 1935; Ph.D. Toronto 

1938. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and its effect in the formation 

of a Canadian national consciousness. Toronto. 
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J. I. Cooper, B.A. Western Ontario 1930; M.A. 1933. French-Canadian Conservatism 
in principle and practice, 1873-1896. McGill. 

WALTER JAMES CouPER, B.A. British Columbia 1920; Ph.D. California 1937. Wages 
and labor conditions in certain selected industries in Canada, 1933-1934. California. 

CLARENCE HONEYWELL Curtis, B.A. Queen's 1933; M.A. 1934. The financial 
problems of government in Canada in relation to constitutional development. 
Chicago. 

FRANK O. DarvaL, B.A. London 1926; M.A. Reading (England) 1928. Public opinion 
and war, with ‘special reference to the War of 1812. Columbia. 

DonaLp Curtis Davipson, B.A. British Columbia 1933; A.M. California 1934; Ph.D. 
1937. The Alaska boundary: An historical survey. California. 

W. A. Davis, A.B. Colgate 1935; A. M. Harvard 1938. History of the Canadian 
Northern Railway. Harvard. 

Jesse S. DoucGias, A.B. Oregon 1931; A.M. 1932. Military posts in the Oregon 
territory, 1846-98. Minnesota. 

W. T. J. EASTERBROOK, B.A. Manitoba 1933; M.A. Toronto 1935; Ph. D. 1938. The 
history of farm finance in Canada. Toronto. (Published, Toronto, 1938.) 

F. J. Ertcson, A.B. Broadview (La Grange, Ill.) 1924; A.M. Chicago 1929. Mercanti- 
lism or imperialism as a cause of the American Revolution. Chicago. 

STEWART McKinnon Finptay, B.S. Oregon State Agricultural College 1929; M.F. 
Harvard 1932. An analysis of the demand for British Columbia Douglas fir 
lumber in the United Kingdom. California. 

JEROME CLARENCE FITZGERALD, B.A. Toronto 1917. Problems in Canadian admin- 
istrative law. Toronto (Law). 

ALLEN R. Fotey, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A.M. Wisconsin 1924. French-Canadian 
invasion of New England. Harvard. 

EuGENE Forsey, B.A. McGill 1925; M.A. 1926; B.A. Oxford 1928; M.A. 1932. 
Distribution of national income in Canada. McGill. 

Joan Mary VaAssiE Foster, B.A. McGill 1923; M.A. 1925; B.A. Oxford 1927; M.A. 
1931. Reciprocity in Canadian politics from the commercial union movement to 
1910. Bryn Mawr. 

Vernon C. Fowke, B.A. Saskatchewan 1928; M.A. 1929. Stabilization of wheat 
prices in Canada. Wi ‘ashington. 

Liuian F, Gates, B.A. British Columbia 1924; A.M. Clark 1926; A.M. Radcliffe 1930. 
Canadian land policy, 1837-1867. Radcliffe. 

GeEorGE D. Gipson, A.B. California at Los Angeles 1934; A.M. 1935; Ph.D. 1937. 
Jesuit educational foundations in New France. California. 

J. A. Grsson, B.A. Oxford 1934; B.Litt. 1935. The life of Sir Edmund Walker Head. 
Oxford. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY SAUL Gorpon, B.A. Toronto 1920; M.A. 1936. Canada and the League 
of Nations. Toronto. 

E. C. Goup, B.A. Toronto 1933; M.A. 1934. The influence of the United States in 
the confederation of Canada. Toronto. 

ELENOR RENWICK GouLp, A.B. Minnesota 1931; A.M. 1933. Effects of the imperial 
preference system and currency manipulation on British Empire trading. 
Minnesota. 

EpmunpD G. Havens, B.S. Purdue 1932; A.M. Harvard 1934. The administration of 
Sir James Craig in Canada. Minnesota. 

GEORGE V. HAYTHORNE, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. 1932. Agriculture and the farm 
worker in eastern Canada. Harvard. 

James WILLIs Howarp, B.S.A. Toronto 1923; Ph.D. Cornell 1936. Study of cadet 
training in the Dominion of Canada. Cornell. 

Austin E. HutcHeson, A.B. Reed 1925; A.M. California 1929; Ph.D. Pennsylvania 
1937. Eighteenth century Nova Scotia, social and economic. Pennsylvania. 
Joun GREENWOOD Brown Hutcuins, Ph.D. Harvard 1937. The rise and fall of the 

building of wooden ships in America, 1607-1914. Harvard. 

MarK KEITH INMAN, B.A. Acadia 1925; A.M. Harvard, 1928. Experience in Canadian 
banking, 1929-1934. Harvard (completed). 

W. E. IRELAND, B.A. British Columbia 1933; M.A. Toronto 1935. British Columbia 
and British-American union. Toronto. 


Leonarp B. Irwin, A.B. New York 1926; A.M. Pennsylvania 1933. Canadian- 
American rivalry in Pacific railroad building to 1890. Pennsylvania. 
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RoBERT Japp, M.A. St. Andrew’s 1927; M.A. McGill 1930; Ph.D. 1937. Education 
as a political issue under the union. McGill. 

A. W. Jones, Ph.B. Dennison 1920; A.M. Ohio State 1923. History of agriculture in 
Upper and Lower Canada, 1841-1867. Harvard. 

D. G. G. Kerr, B.A. McGill. The work of Sir Edmund Head in British North 
America, 1848-61. London. 

VerRA R. Ki_purr, B.A. Saskatchewan 1934; M.A. 1935. An analysis of Canadian- 
American trade. Brown University. 

W. WipneELt D. Knott. Financing the schools of British Columbia. Columbia. 

RutH Lanpes, B.S. New York University 1928; Ph.D. Columbia 1937. Ojibwa 
sociology. Columbia. 

S. LAwRANCE, B.A. McMaster 1923; M.A. 1929. Religious equality in British North 
America. Toronto. 

C. Cecit Lincarp, B.A. Queen’s 1929; M.A. 1930. Territorial government in Canada: 
The Canadian North-west Territories, 1870-1905. Chicago. 

A. D. Locknart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. Macdonald and the policy of the 
Conservative party. Toronto. 

Mrs. Dorotnry E. Lona, B.A. Toronto 1923; M.A. 1928. Edward Ellice. Toronto. 

A. J. E. Lunn, B.A. McGill 1932; M.A. 1934. Economic and social conditions in 
French Canada, 1720-1763. McGill. 

ALLAN MacAnprew, B.A. Toronto 1933. Louis Hémon, sa vie et son ceuvre. Paris 
(completed). 

MARGUERITE M. McKee, A.B. Smith 1920; A.M. 1922. Supplies of the American 
army in the War of 1812. Columbia. 

ALEXANDER H. McLintock, M.A. New Zealand. The establishment of colonial 
government in Newfoundland, 1783-1833. London. 

LEONARD CHARLES Marsh, B.Sc. London 1928; M.A. McGill 1933. Unemployment 
and economic status: A study of the incidence of unemployment and relief in 
Canada. McGill. 

Horace MITCHELL Miner, A.B. Kentucky 1933; A.M. — 1935; Ph.D. Chicago 
1937. St. Denis, a French-Canadian parish. Chica 

Cartes L. Mowat, B.A. Oxford 1924. William Smith, "1728-1793, chief justice of 
New York, of Quebec and of Lower Canada. Minnesota. 

W. O. MuLuiGan, B.A. Manitoba 1911; M.A. Dalhousie 1914; LL.B. Manitoba 1916; 
B.D. 1917; D.D. 1938. Sir Charles Bagot, a critical revaluation of his position in 
Canada. McGill. 

FRANKLIN T. NicHo ts, A.B. enna 1931; S.M. Harvard 1932. The Braddock 
campaign, 1753-55. Harvar 

Marion O'NEIL, A.B. California “i023, A.M. 1923. The North West Company on the 
Pacific. California. 

MARGARET ANCHORETTA OrmsBy, B.A. British Columbia 1929; M.A. 1931. The 
relations between British Columbia and the Dominion of Canada, 1871-1885. 
Bryn Mawr. 

D. irene B.A. Queen's 1929; M.A. 1930. The historiography of French Canada. 

oronto. 

Joun Wittiam Popkin, B.A. McMaster 1929; B.Com. Queen’s 1930; M.A. McGill 
pel me history of investment policy of Canadian life insurance companies. 
A 

E. P. Ray, B.A. Dalhousie 1932; M.A. 1933. Nova Scotia, 1840-1864. Toronto. 

A. * REID, B.A. Queen’s 1935; M.A. 1936. Canadian business fluctuations, 1921-33. 

ondon. 

STEPHEN T. Rivey, A.B, Clark 1931; A.M. 1932. Border defense in colonial Pennsy]- 
vania through 1763. Clark. 

Gorpon O. Rotuney, B.A. Bishop's; M.A. London. International rivalry in the 
North Atlantic fisheries, 1781-1818. London. 

W. B. Scunemwer, A.B. Illinois 1924; A.M. 1926. Imperialism in English literature in 
the period of the Boer War. Chicago. 

Morrison Suarp, A.B. Harvard 1929; A.M. 1933. The New England defense system 
in the seventeenth century. Harvard. 

CATHERINE H. Smit, A.B. Agnes Scott 1922; A.M. Chicago 1927. Social and economic 
factors in British imperialism in the 1880's. Chicago. 

GOLpWIN ALBERT SmitTH, B.A. Western Ontario 1933; M.A. Toronto 1934. The 

treaty of Washington, 1871: A study in imperial history. Cornell. 
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M. E. THIvieRGE. Dupuis, intendant du Canada de 1726 4 1728. Paris. 

L. WaARSHAW, B.A. Le mare 1932; M.A. 1933. The economic history of Canada since 
confederation. Toront 

M. J. We!c, A.B. Buffalo 1930. Mob leaders in the American Revolution. Chicago. 

BayaRD O. WHEELER, A.B. California 1928; M.S. Washington 1930. Manufacturing 
industries of the Pacific northwest. California. 

H. D. Woops, B.A. New Brunswick 1930; M.A. McGill 1931. Present problems of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry. Toronto. 

C. J. WoopswortH, B.A. Manitoba 1932. The influence of the Far East on Canadian 
social and economic history. London. 


Theses for the Master’s Degree 


LIoNEL ALLARD. Syndicats ouvriers et gréves au Canada. Montréal. 

ARNOLD R. ANDERSON, B.S. Kansas State College 1931. The Quebec Act and its 
significance. Colorado. 

R. T. P. APPLEYARD, B.A. Western Ontario 1926; M.A. 1937. The origins of Huron 
College in relation to the religious questions of the period. Western Ontario. 
BENOiT BACHAND, B.A. Laval 1935. Monographie économique des villes de Shawinigan 

et Grand’Mére. Montréal. 

CAMILLE BARBEAU. Le traité de commerce canado-allemand. Montréal. 

LtopoLtp BEAuDOIN, B.A. Montréal 1934. L’industrie du tabac dans la province de 
Québec. Montréal. 

J. M. Beck, B.A. Acadia 1934; M.A. 1938. French Catholic problems in Canada from 
confederation to the death of Sir John Thompson. Acadia. 

RoGER BELANGER, B.A. Montréal 1935. Centralisation et décentralisation des in- 
dustries dans la province de Québec. Montréal. 

Francois ANDRE BLANCHARD, L.S.A. Montréal 1931. A statistical study of the 
agricultural problems of the province of New Brunswick, Canada. Cornell. 

Paut Borre. Le probléme de l’immigration au Canada. Montréal. 

Mary Bripce, B.A. Saskatchewan 1933; M.A. 1938. The influence of the Iroquois 
on the development of New France, 1603-63. Saskatchewan. 

D. W. BucHanan, B.A. Bishop’s 1932; M.A. 1937. The effects of Calvinism on 
American education. Bishop's University. 

W. W. BucHanan, B.A. Manitoba 1934; M.A. 1938. Trends in agricultural production 
in Manitoba. Toronto. 

VERNA W. BurGeEss, B.A. Queen’s 1936; M.A. 1937. Anglo-Irish relations, 1910-25. 
Queen's. 

R. ALEXANDER CAMERON, B.A. Queen’s 1931; B.D. 1934. The history of industrial 
unionism in Canada. Queen's. 

ALFRED ROLAND CAMIRAND, B.S. Laval 1934. An economic study of creamery 
operation in Quebec, with particular reference to the proposal for consolidation of 
creameries. Cornell. 

T. L. Carter. Canada in the International Labour Organization. London. 

R. CLaGugE, B.A. Manitoba 1936. The political aspects of the Manitoba school 
question, 1890-96. Manitoba. 

St.-GEorGEs CLouTIER, B.A. Laval 1935. Etude géographique des Trois-Riviéres. 
Montréal. 

MAXWELL COHEN, B.A. Manitoba 1930; LL.B. 1934; LL.M. Northwestern 1936. 
Law, policy and administration in Canadian “trust” control. Harvard. 

FERNAND CoLLeTTe, B.A. Montréal 1935. La technique publicitaire au Canada. 
Moniréal. 

James B. ConACHER, B.A. Queen’s 1938. Bishop Macdonell and the Catholic church 
in Upper Canada. Queen's. 

I. F. Craic, B.A. McGill 1927; M.A. 1937. Economic conditions in Canada, 1763- 
1783. McGill. 

Howarp W. Crocker, A.B. St. Lawrence 1936; A.M. 1937. The St. Albans raid: 
An incident in Canadian-American relations. Queen's. 

R. S. CumminG, B.A. Dalhousie 1935. Industrial relations in a typical Canadian 
industry. McGill. 

L. J. Curnog, B.A. Western Ontario 1935. John Charlton. Toronto. 

Howarp Devitt Curtman, A.M. Columbia 1937. The newsprint industry of the 
United States and Canada. Columbia. 

Louis-PH. DAGENAIS. Pour ou contre un empire fermé. Montréal. 
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H. J. Dariinc, B.Com. Toronto 1936; M.A. 1938. Cold storage in Ontario 
agriculture. Toronto. 


R. Doucias Dopp, B.S. Vermont 1937. The career of the Chevalier de Lévis in 
America. Vermont. 

A. S. Duncan, B.A. Alberta 1933; LL.B. 1935. Unemployment and relief adminis- 
tration in the Prairie Provinces of Canada. McGill. 

ERNEST EtHrER. Les fourrures au Canada. Montréal. 

N. D. Farrow, B.A. Western Ontario 1937. Political aspects of the United Farmers’ 
movement in Ontario. Western Ontario. 

GERTRUDE M. Fatt, B.A. Toronto 1935. The Canadian high commissionership under 
Galt and Tupper. Toronto. 

HELEN FERGUSON. Some effects of the interest taken by Britain in the development 
of communication with and in colonial British Columbia. British Columbia. 

W. H. Fow er, B.A. Toronto 1935; London 1937. A decade of western Canada, 
1900-1910. Toronto. 

— FRUMHARTZ, B.A. Toronto 1937; M.A. 1938. Reciprocity, 1860-1880. 

oronto. 

J.-HyLas GaGnon, B.L. Laval 1933. La région du Lac Saint-John. Montréal. 

ANTOINE GAUTHIER, B.A. Laval 1933; B.Com. Montréal 1936. L’exploitation fores- 
tiére dans la province de Québec. Montréal. 

Geo.-A. GENEST, B.A. Montréal 1934. La réduction de la durée du travail au Canada. 
Montréal. 

ELIZABETH GERWIN, B.A. Alberta 1937. German language settlements in the province 
of Alberta. Alberta. 

Henry C. GILLILAND. Governor Kennedy and the union of 1866. British Columbia. 

R. C. Goon, B.A. Toronto 1936. The development of the diocese of Toronto. Toronto. 

Louis S. GRANT. Fort Hall on the Oregon trail. British Columbia. 

RAINEAU GRAVEL, B.A. Saskatchewan 1935. L’avenir de l’ouest canadien. Montréal. 

Paut GrécorrE, B.A. Montréal 1934. L’industrie textile du coton au Canada. 
Montréal. 

WILFRID PALMER GREGORY, B.A. Toronto 1933. Blue-sky legislation in Canada. 
Toronto (Law). 

H. Guia, B.Com. Toronto 1934. Stabilization of the millinery industry in eastern 
Canada. Toronto. 

Maset A. HAGERMAN, B.A. Toronto 1925. The problem of defence in the con- 
federation of Canada. Toronto. 

G. B. A. Hatt, B.Com. McGill 1930. The Bank of Canada currency and credit 
control. McGill. 

H. A. W. Hatts, B.Com. London 1934; M.Sc. 1937. Canada’s balance of indebted- 
ness, 1919-33. London. 

FRANKLIN EpGar Hartsock, A.B. Denver 1922. Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
great basin. Washington. 

A. Sypit Hawkins, B.A. Toronto 1935; M.A. 1938. Unofficial Hansard of Upper 
Canada, 1832-1836. Toronto. 

Guapys I. HErnTz, B.A. Queen’s 1937; M.A. 1938. German immigration into Upper 
Canada and Ontario from 1783 to the present day. Queen's 

W. G. C. Howranp, B.A. Toronto 1936. Insanity and criminal law. Toronto (Law). 

Ear R. Howsam, A.B. Colorado 1937. The development of the imperial conference 
movement to 1914. Colorado. 

AvucGustin Huot. L’avenir de l'industrie pétroliére au Canada. Montréal. 

PeaRL Jacoss, B.A. McGill 1937. Urbanization of the French-Canadians. McGill. 

VERA KEGERREIS, A.B. Ball State Teachers College 1931. Critical edition of the 
Canadian correspondence of Lord Dufferin and Lord Carnarvon. Jowa. 

Dorotuy M. KELL, A.B. Goucher College 1930. The British dominions and foreign 
affairs, 1914-36. Wiasconsin. 

James D. Kune, A.B. Minnesota 1938. The Orange movement. Minnesota. 

H. A. Koretsky, B.A. Toronto 1933. Civic government in Toronto. Toronto. 

GeorGeEs LABARRE, B.A. Montréal 1935. L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs et la 
vente coopérative des produits agricoles. Montréal. 

Marc.-Ant. LacassE, B.A. Montréal 1935. De la création d’un centre civique a 
Montréal. Montréal. 

Joun LarEMMLE, A.B. North Dakota 1920. The economic effects of the Canadian- 

American reciprocal trade agreement on North Dakota. North Dakota. 
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DENIS LAFORTUNE. Toronto, métropole du Canada. Montréal. 

JoserpH LANE. Coal mining as a factor in the development of British Columbia. 
British Columbia. 

BERTRAND LANGLO!IS, B.A. Montréal 1935. L’industrie du bois de placage dans le 
Québec. Montréal. 

DonaLp A. Lapp, B.A. Queen’s 1936; M.A. 1937. The schools of Kingston: Their 
first hundred and fifty years. Queen's 

M. . Lawson, B.A. Toronto 1936; M.A. 1938. Imperial relations, 1900-1914. 

oronto. 

J. E. Laycock, B.A. Toronto 1935. David Mills. Toronto. 

Marc LeEcvarrE, B.L. Montréal 1934. Etude du développement économique de la 
province de Québec et des Provinces Maritimes. Montrécl. 

GeorGEs LEcuyeER, B.A. Montréal 1935. Canalisation du Richelieu. Montréal. 

HenrI LEGAULT. L’élevage et le commerce du bétail au Canada. Montréal. 

Henri-Paut Lemay, B.A. Montréal 1932; LL.B. 1936. L’assurance automobile au 
Canada. Montréal. 

HERBERT K. LETCHER, A.B. Wayne 1937. Imperialistic designs of John Graves 
Simcoe. Wayne 

ARTHUR B. Levaact, B.A. McGill 1935. The role of the United Church of Canada 
in social politics. McGill. 

JoserpH A. Lower. Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. British Columbia. 

i. &. a aem, B.A. Toronto 1936. The co-operative movement in Nova Scotia. 
McGill. 

D. I. MacDonaLp, B.A. Manitoba 1935; M.A. Toronto 1938. Municipal taxation in 
Manitoba with special reference to Brandon. Toronto. 

D. R. H. MAcboNnaLD, B.A. Toronto 1936. The Anglo-Japanese alliance. Toronto. 

DonaLp C. MacDonaLp, B.A. Queen’s 1938. The Honourable Richard Cartwright 
of Kingston. Queen's. 

Sister VERONICA MACDONALD, B.A. St. Francis Xavier; A.M. Catholic University 1937. 
Steps toward freedom of the Catholic church under British rule in Canada. 
Catholic University of America. 

ARCHIBALD McKie. The northern penetration of Canada. British Columbia. 

or Bn B.A. Toronto 1934; M.A. 1938. Index to unofficial Hansard of 

per Canada, 1820-1832. Toronto. 

oot WacLaan Macwoop, B.A. Toronto 1933. Combines legislation in Canada. 
Toronto (Law). 

H. B. Marin, B.A. Saskatchewan 1935; M.A. Toronto 1938. The coordination of 
railway and highway transportation. Toronto. 

RENE Martin. Le probléme de la petite propriété 4 Montréal. Montréal. 

Mother MERCEDES (KATHERINE C. TooHEy), B.A. Western Ontario 1930; M.A. 1937. 
The history of the Ursulines of Ontario. Western Ontario. 

Denis Mivpon, B.A. McGill 1937. The settlement of the northern frontier of Quebec. 
McGill. 

C. M. Mirton, B.A. Toronto 1936. Jurisdiction of municipal councils in Ontario. 
Toronto (Law). 

RENE Monette, B.A. Montréal 1932; B. Agr. Sc. 1936. Le probléme des paturages 
permanents dans la province de Québec. Montréal. 

PauL-EMILE Monier. L’établissement d’un port franc sur le Saint-Laurent. Montréal. 

Neva M. Monrog, A.B. West Virginia 1926. The political career and opinions of 
M. Henri Bourassa. Wisconsin. 

C. LERo1 Mooers, B.A. King’s College 1925. The history of the parish of Sackville, 
N.B. Mount Allison. 

M. A. MorGan, B.A. Western Ontario 1934; M.A. McGill 1937. The office of receiver- 
general and its tenure by deputy in the province of Quebec, 1763-1791. McGill. 

N. W. Morrison, B.A. Manitoba 1935. Municipal finance in rural Manitoba. 
McGill. 

D. C. Munroe, B.A. McGill 1928. The fur trade of New France in the seventeenth 
century. McGill. 

S. G. Murray, B.A. McGill 1927. Currency and credit in Canada. McGill. 

ANNIE MustTarp, B.A. Western Ontario 1934. Standards of living of English-speaking 

Canadian-born laborers in Montreal. McGill. 
PuyLtitis M. Nunn, B.A. Queen’s 1937. The history of the movement for housing 
reform in Ontario. Queen's. 
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R. B. OGLEsBy, B.A. McMaster 1936. Imperial defence, 1895-1911. Toronto. 

James Epwarp O’Meara, B.A. St. Francis Xavier 1936. Consumers’ co-operation: 
A programme for labour. St. Francis Xavier. 

ALBERT PAQUETTE, B.A. Montréal 1935. L’industrie sidérurgique dans le province de 
Québec. Montréal. 
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ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND OF EMPIRE HISTORY! 


HE literature this year is not impressive. Outstanding books have been rare; 

but, on the whole, there is much that may be recorded. First of all, un- 
doubtedly, is Haldane, 1856-1915: The life of Viscount Haldane of Cloan. Haldane 
is singularly fortunate in his biographer. Sir Frederick Maurice has brought to 
his work military, literary, and educational experience, and a wide knowledge of 
affairs, with, of course, access to the ordered papers of Haldane and much acquaint- 
ance with the man. All this has issued in a life of remarkable interest. I do not 
mean mere interest which will carry the reader along. I mean something much 
more subtle. Knowing Haldane as I did—philosopher, educationalist, lawyer, 
politician, judge, statesman, human to the heart’s core, brilliant lover of company 
whether young or old, a man of mystery who often confounded his friends by 
indirections, a seeker after general principles, an idealist who always saw the worst 
round the corner, a great and generous friend—I mean that Sir Frederick has 
made the man live from his earliest years up to the close of the first year of the 
Great War. The years between are perhaps the most crowded in causes in recent 
history. The Gladstonian decline, the rise of the Unionist party, the South 
African War, the liberal revival, the European situations, the making of the new 
army, the liberal social reforms, the German dread, war—in all these we watch 
the central figure of the book searching for progressive paths and preserving his 
professional capacity, his zeal for education, his contacts with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, his philosophical interests. On all the public and private aspects of 
these years Sir Frederick throws light. On the other hand, Haldane is not made 
a peg on which to write general history, which takes its place in so far as it was part 
of Haldane’s life. There are many unpublished letters and records; and the volume 
is a distinct contribution to knowledge of the pre-war generation. We shall await 
its successor with interest. 

The Great War comes to us in one of the most beautifully written and pathetic 
records—The immortal heritage—an account of the work and policy of the war 
graves commission during twenty years. A million men of the British Empire 
had died when the war closed—of these half a million have graves, and half a 
million are mere names. The work of the war graves commission has been to 
keep the graves green. Sir Fabian Ware gives us a beautifully told record, from 
small beginnings in 1917 to the great modern empire-wide organization. Here 
we have a picture of accomplishment, tender in its dignity, pathetic in its memories, 
glorious inits tragedy. The illustrations are beautiful; and Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
introduction is as chaste and restrained as the occasion may well demand. This 
is a book which will speak in its own way differently to every citizen in these 
tremendous days. 

We may well pass from it to Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s autobiography, Georgian 
adventure, covering pre-war Westminster and Oxford to a view of the present 
distresses. This is a book of revelations—not, as the word is ordinarily used, but 
of the inner life. It is a personal record throughout. We get inside Georgian 
England in a remarkable manner. The style is brilliant. Almost every sentence 


1For the bibliography of this article see p. 314. 
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is a challenge, almost every page a living picture. Here is a pre-war public school; 
here is pre-war Oxford; here is the coming of the great shadow of tragedy. We see 
a man on the threshold of life face the harvest which, in a degree, we have seen 
sown in Haldane’s life. Then we pass to active service—here valour walks with 
inefficiency; here the vision of youth is clouded with the cast of official thought; 
here ideals fade with downright stupidity; here life is offered to unnecessary death. 
And then into the post-war world, where literary London, editors, authors, politics, 
flit intimately across the pages, as challenge after challenge is thrown down to the 
unrealities of life, the shams of affairs, the cynicisms of relationships, the miserable 
facades of government. Those who remember the English review will not be 
disappointed either in the uncanny judgments and forecasts or in the challenging 
yet limpid style. The book is fearless, clean-cut, full of conviction, full of ‘‘fire in 
the belly”. I have read it twice; and I can only recommend it by saying that I 
feel certain that every reading will bring out something of that ‘thinking things 
out” rather than “thinking things over’ which the author demands. No student 
of real history can afford to overlook it. 

From this view of “things as they are’’, we naturally turn to other studies of 
the modern post-war scene. Sir Norman Angell, in The defence of the empire, 
views Britain and the empire in the light of 1937. He is as realistic, in relation 
to his subject, as is Mr. Jerrold in relation to life in general. What zs the empire? 
What need we defend? What is effective defence? What are peace and the policy 
of retreat? What is a new balance of power? What is a coherent policy? Such 
are some of the issues dealt with in the author’s characteristic manner. He is 
emphatic on what our youth will not defend and he builds up a picture of what is 
worth defending. There is the usual hewing to the line, the usual brushing aside 
of unrealities, of phrases, of dead catch-words. Much the same may be said of 
Mr. Stephen King-Hall’s little book, The empire yesterday and to-day, written 
from the point of view of historical evolution. There is nothing whatever new; 
but the post-war years are full now of fears, and it is evident that citizens are 
seeking to know the empire as never before and for newer—we hope profounder— 
reasons. The book is but a sketch, but it ought to be a useful view for the general 
reader. Apart from that we cannot see any real purpose in it. It is almost 
unsophisticated in the simplicity of its presentation; but it is clear and simple. 
In this connection, we welcome Mr. Alport’s modest and well-written book on 
Kingdoms in partnership. He tells the story of the evolution and of the methods 
of co-operation in simple and attractive style. As an experienced teacher at 
Bonar Law College he possesses a sense of values in statement and in presentation 
and he succeeds in giving “‘a clear and readable study of the growth of the Common- 
wealth’. The book is doubtless not a contribution to learning and it is not entirely 
free from implications of error, but it should prove very useful in wise hands for 
students seeking a broad view. Sir Edward Grigg’s book, The faith of an English- 
man, is much more challenging. He is a convinced “‘service’’ democrat, with a 
pronounced emphasis on religious and other duties. In perhaps other hands such 
an approach would produce irritation; but Sir Edward writes with such sincerity 
of conviction that he successfully avoids the snares which usually beset this class 
of writing. Perhaps the book is most valuable in its attitude towards the League 
of Nations. It may be fashionable to-day in some quarters to deride the Geneva 
scheme; as it is fashionable in others to defend it. We have not read within recent 


months anything which goes more deeply to the heart of the issues which the 
It would be impertinent and indeed futile 


league raises than Sir Edward’s pages. 
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for an outsider to criticize the hopes of the political future in the United Kingdom. 
Here the distinguished author is not so successful in style or in manner as in the 
rest of the book. There enter in notes which are just a little emotional if not 
indeed sentimental. Be that as it may, we shall one day—sooner or later—have 
to face the issues of the future especially in relation to such an organization as the 
league, and we must deal with them as, in part, brought into relief by Sir Edward. 
We may regret the necessity; but no regret can allow us to excuse the challenge 
so boldly put forth in a book which is, on the whole, well worth reading. 

Lord Baldwin’s speeches (Service of our lives: Last speeches as prime minister) 
cover the last year and a half of his office as prime minister. On the one hand, 
we have eulogies which are dignified and eloguent—and perhaps inspiring. On 
the other, we get ‘‘calls to youth” of which that entitled ‘‘The torch I would 
hand on”’ is of great nobility and of evident sincerity. We venture to think that 
the speeches show Lord Baldwin at his very best—simple, kindly, charitable, full 
of rare qualities of heart and head. All this says much and perhaps explains much. 
There is nothing here of ‘‘Baldwinism’’, which readers of Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
will understand. 

We may conclude this section with references to other books of a general nature. 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Albion, and Miss Pope have combined to produce the best general 
survey of the History of England and the British Empire that we have read for 
many a day. They have aimed at giving a “‘clear and fresh interpretation of an 
old and honoured theme’’; and they certainly have succeeded. The emphasis is 
on social history with, however, the more conventional aspects in due place. The 
picture is not in the least confused. Facts never protrude. There is a sense of 
narrative. There is remarkable accuracy. The bibliography is evidently made 
from reading for reading, not from a card-index for card-indexing. We offer our 
congratulations. The fourth edition of the Life of Lord Shaftesbury, by J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond, need not detain us as its position in biography has been 
established since 1923. The chief importance of the new edition is the inclusion 
of an interesting paper written by Gladstone on Hodder’s Life of Shaftesbury, 
published by leave of the Gladstone trustees. We welcome, too, Sources of English 
constitutional history by Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Marcham. Selections of docu- 
ments are very individual, and meticulous criticism is almost always ruled out. 
On the other hand, it would be unfair to leave this book without praise. First of 
all, the book is comprehensive from 600 A.D. to the present. Thus the student 
of the broad subject has in one volume much adequate material. Secondly, the 
selections are made for undergraduates and they are wise and discriminating. 
Thirdly, the translations are very good and can be relied on. The introductory 
notes to each division are such as will lead to the intelligent use of the select bibliog- 
raphy. There is throughout an appreciation of administrative history; and there 
is wisdom in the cases selected—a field in which historians seem usually to think 
that they can walk cavalierly without legal training, much to the detriment of 
themselves and their students, whatever amusement they provide to the trained 
legal scholar. As it is, we wonder how much of value non-legal students can 
obtain from the cases on pages 861-78, impinging as they do on some subtle technical 
points. Students may ask what is the legal authority for the coronation oath of 
1937 (p. 891). Might we suggest that in a new edition space could be saved by 
leaving out the material on oversea developments which does not lend itself to 
illustration in a volume such as this? 

For empire history there are some interesting volumes. Mr. H. L. Hall 
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presents a view of The colonial office from 1830 to 1885 which is based on extensive 
and careful original research and constitutes a real contribution to the learned 
series to which it belongs. We are provided with a good deal of insight into 
problems of administration and of policy. In addition, Mr. Hall has succeeded 
in modifying the criticisms which have been directed, perhaps too widely and with 
inadequate knowledge, at the colonial office. The book, however, is badly arranged; 
and while there is much that is human in it and much that will change the emphasis 
in the history, yet it is singularly hard to read. Mr. Hall had undoubtedly made 
all students his debtors in the extraordinarily wide sweep of his research; but he 
has been perhaps overwhelmed with his material. However, there is so much in 
the volume that no student of the empire can afford to neglect it. Professor Eric 
Walker's inaugural lecture as Vere Harmsworth professor of imperial and naval 
history in the University of Cambridge—The study of British imperial history— 
is a model of its kind. Those who know his previous writings will not be dis- 
appointed in the wisdom of his judgments, the balance of his presentation, and the 
charm of his style. Cambridge has done much for imperial history especially 
under Professor Walker's distinguished predecessor, Dr. J. Holland Rose. His 
appeal for a wider and more intimate study of the subject falls on happily prepared 
ground, and under his guidance we shall expect further developments. Mr. 
Leonard Barnes continues his characteristic disquisitions on the empire. Skeleton 
of the empire is a sweeping charge of ‘‘egotism and material gain’, “‘narrow economic 
imperialism”, and soon. The little book ought to be read as an antidote to much 
uncritical nonsense. The tone, however, is not conducive to sane and impartial 
thinking; and even if all of what is said were categorically true, on the balance 
some other power would have done the job in a much worse way. In being over- 
righteous in criticism, we may over-reach ourselves. There are no absolutes in 
“imperialism”. The Dominions may be “distinctly backward in the matter of 
political education”. I suppose because they “‘are just as hostile to socialism as 
any other capitalist states’. Socialism, then, is the standard of judgment. Perhaps. 

Mr. Edward Thompson's Life of Lord Metcalfe is excellent in every way— 
style, scholarship, and research. It is singular that we have had to wait all these 
years for a definitive account of Metcalfe’s career to replace Kaye’s official biog- 
raphy. Mr. Thompson has spread his net far afield, and the preface giving an 
account of research activities all over the world is a record of remarkable historical 
adventure. Most important, the adventure has not issued in a pedestrian record, 
but in a volume living and fascinating in which the annals of British-Indian history 
are adorned with a genuine insight into Metcalfe’s accomplishment. For thirty- 
seven years India was the scene of Metcalfe’s activities and he left an impression 
on Indian history which has coloured every Indian development to the present day. 
I have written elsewhere of the beauty and nobility and fundamental gentleman- 
liness of Metcalfe’s character and I have also pointed out his failure in the Canadas. 
Mr. Thompson’s skill is seen clearly in these chapters. They disclose something 
of those social Canadian difficulties to which Professor Morison has drawn attention; 
and while there is no attempt to whitewash Metcalfe there is enough to help us 
to appreciate the man behind the misplaced oriental administrator. We con- 
gratulate the author on a singularly successful volume. We sincerely trust that we 
shall have further books from him—Elgin in India lends itself to similar treatment. 

For Ireland there are two volumes which ought not to be neglected. It is a 
pleasure to welcome The rise of the United Irishmen, 1791-94 by Miss Rosamond 
Jacobs. The authoress takes her place among that small, but happily increasing, 
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group of Irish historians of all creeds and races—witnessed to by the appearance 
of the new Irish historical journal—who are with eminent success lifting Irish 
history into its due scientific place. No one can understand Irish history from 
the coming of Grattan’s parliament until the union—and English history for that 
matter—unless he makes some attempt to obtain an adequate view of the move- 
ment known as “the United Irishmen’. Professor Coupland has sketched the 
ideals of approach to the subject and the authoress amply follows them. We have 
a succinct sketch of the political situation, the union of liberal-minded men in 
Belfast and Dublin in efforts to reform the Irish parliament, with Catholic emanci- 
pation an undisputed element in the common purpose. The book has a width 
of vision, a sound basis of learning especially from the Drennan letters, and a sanity 
of judgment which speak well for the future of Irish historical writing. In addition, 
the atmosphere of the period is caught in a remarkable manner and in this con- 
temporary spirit the movement is related to other democratic activities abroad, 
until the whole thing is suppressed in 1794, and Fitzwilliam’s plans for reasoned 
progress are defeated to make way for tragedy. A welcome book essential to 
any understanding of the period. Equally essential is The big fellow: A life of 
Michael Collins by Mr. Frank O’Connor, which forms an important supplement 
to Mr. Piaras Beaslai’s large and detailed biography. Mr. Frank O’Connor, as we 
should expect from such a distinguished writer, gives us something of great value— 
the man himself, a combination of military precision and devil-may-care action, 
outwardly the “broth of a boy”, inwardly as precise and sure of himself and his 
goal as the most disciplined of men. Mr. O’Connor adds the subtlety of romantic 
interpretation to the historian’s more mundane record. The result is an exciting 
adventure of rhetoric, jail-breaking, betrayals, poetry and prose, the ludicrous, 
the tragic, the inhuman. Its very over-emphasis heightens the realities and serves 
to place Collins in characteristic contemporary relief. Collins was a great big 
boy who found himself head of a political fait accompli in the treaty. On the 
other hand, he was a born leader in the circumstances. His death in ambush is 
itself the true witness to his own career. The book will not appeal to the fastidious; 
but Irish history never had a chance to move along those high peaks which its 
critics—either themselves or their friends—denied Irishmen the opportunities to 
scale. 

Five books help to fill in the picture of African history. Miss Raphael traces 
with wide knowledge and tremendous wealth of detail the story of The Cape-to- 
Cairo dream and its influence on British expansion in Africa. She has been sin- 
gularly successful in her scholarship which has helped her to gather into a co- 
ordinated whole the many aspects of a tangled history. Starting with the economic 
developments of Cape-to-Cairo schemes, such as the overland telegraph and the 
plans for the Cape-to-Cairo railway, we are able to follow an extraordinary net- 
work of political and financial activities whose birth they witnessed. No one can 
profess to understand the inner history of the European scramble for territory in 
South Africa without knowing something of the history of British policy which 
lay behind all the activities dealt with in this volume. It may be that modern 
communications by air and sea have done much to rob the older story of practical 
importance. Yet, in the period dealt with, communications were vital to political 
ambitions. Doubtless the authoress has not presented a complete picture of these, 
but she has made an important and well-written contribution based on wide 
original research, to those connected with British policy. We regret that the notes 
are at the end of the book—a pestilential defect in technique. Less objective and 
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unfortified by references is Mr. Green’s account (Rhodes goes north) of the British 
acquisition of Mashonaland and Matabeleland, which now form Southern Rhodesia. 
The story is not pleasant reading and the author tells it quite frankly. Lobengula, 
Rhodes, and his confréres, Kruger and his, and the British government (largely 
behind the scenes) carried on a series of interminable wranglings, and then, to 
use the title of the book, ‘“‘Rhodes went north’”—with the usual results. The 
author writes well; and it is evident that he is thoroughly well informed. He has 
given us an interesting contribution to the history of ‘‘the white man’s burden’’— 
typical in its somewhat blatant cynicism. Mr. Jacobsson, in Fifty golden years 
of the Rand, adds another chapter not quite so obvious; as he is a practical mining 
journalist. There is no good purpose served in expatiating on a gold economy; 
and we can only welcome a volume which celebrates the golden jubilee of the gold 
mining in the Transvaal. It is a remarkable story, almost outdoing the wildest 
“dreams of avarice’. The author has a distinct capacity for vivid writing in that 
he can make mundane and technical developments of interest to the general reader. 
The book ought to be read by practical miners and economists. The most out- 
standing of the books is that by Professor de Kiewiet, The imperial factor in South 
Africa. The author has already acquired distinction for his work on British 
colonial policy and the South African Republics and for his first-class chapters 
in the South African volume of the Cambridge history of the British Empire. He 
now provides us with a most careful and judicial study of the imperial factor in 
South Africa, with emphasis on politics and economics, especially in the seventies 
and eighties of the nineteenth century. He is rightly persuaded that we do not 
as yet understand the realities of South African life and that we cannot begin to 
do so until we arrive at some objective understandings of past British policies. 
The result, drawn largely from original sources in the Public Record Office, is an 
outstanding contribution to the history of political, racial, social, and economic 
issues which are of vital moment at the present. There isa singular slip at page 77: 
the Statute of Westminster has nothing whatever to do with the governor-general. 
Finally, we would like to draw attention to Mr. Aydelotte’s study of Bismarck and 
British colonial policy in relation to south-west Africa in the years 1883 to 1885. 
Bismarck’s attitude to colonies is well known to all students of his career; but the 
details perhaps have not been so widely studied. Mr. Aydelotte’s monograph is 
an excellent contribution to this understanding. It throws light on the beginnings 
of German colonial policy and on the Bismarck methods. It has something of a 
modern interest in the light of the issues to-day in Europe. It is based on un- 
published material and heralds an historian of undoubted ability and insight. 

We may draw attention to The law provides, Mr. Morrow’s absorbing story of 
his life in the mounted police of north-west Australia—a corps of men almost 
unknown, and entirely unknown to the reviewer—who are carrying out a work of 
great value in the interests of law and order. The record is of the greatest human 
interest and it throws a fascinating light on everyday life in the area concerned. 
Mr. Morrow writes vividly and yet with that simplicity which comes from actual 
experience. He writes modestly; and we welcome a volume more romantic than 
many a successful novel. 

Once again we are under obligation to Professor Keith for collecting his letters 
and essays for the year 1936-7 and thus continuing previous volumes of a similar 
nature. The present collection, The king, the constitution, the empire and foreign 
affairs, is extremely interesting especially in connection with the abdication of 
Edward VIII and all the legal and other anomalies which have flowed from it, 
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such as the relations of the Dominions to the Abdication Act, the coronation oath, 
the Regency Act. Once more appear problems of nationality, secession, neutrality 
and appeals to the judicial committee. India looms up as a possible arena of 
constitutional failure. There are shrewd and critical dealings with the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom. The points may now be considered historical; 
but in the light of to-day’s events no one can afford to neglect Professor Keith’s 
remarks on the antecedent situations in which British foreign policy has figured. 
The book is specially suited for discussions and it certainly expounds doctrine 
with vigour and fortitude. The author has created a new and eminently worth- 
while method by raising letters to the press to a dignity which justifies book-form. 

In 1933, Mr. K. C. Wheare published a preliminary study of great promise of 
the Statute of Westminster and he now provides one in greater detail and based 
on wider and more careful reading. In The Statute of Westminster and dominion 
status, history, law, conventions, and social interpretation are mingled with con- 
siderable accomplishment. We offer congratulations on the general success of 
his effort. His facts are usually accurate; his analysis is keen; his legal points are 
taken with remarkable plausibility in a writer not professionally trained. The 
presentation is clear if uninspired; and at times it is as elusive as the concepts 
with which it deals. The developments are traced generally and specifically up to 
and after 1926, and the record is adequately based on authorities. Mr. Wheare 
has read widely and thought deeply; and throughout there is balance in statement, 
an evident desire to be judicial, and fairness and sobriety in judgment. 

The Statute of Westminster is simply a legal ‘‘mess’’; and time has proved that 
it is almost impossible to work as an instrument of unity to say nothing of legal 
clarity. We already have seen all this in action, when no legal genius could fit 
abdication into its terms with any confidence—quot homines, tot sententiae. 1 con- 
tinue to believe, in spite of all that Mr. Wheare says, that the British legislation 
applied automatically in Jaw to Canada in relation to the abdication. I can find 
no authority in the British North America Act for the Canadian action; and, if 
I am correct, then section 4 of the Statute of Westminster could not be applied. 
However, this is a matter of doubt; and Mr. Wheare, as an historian, has lawyers 
and jurists on his side. On the other hand, Professor Keith, in the book just 
reviewed would not support his position. Historians will find the book of great 
value, if they are not swept away by the legal points of view. They will miss 
discussion on points raised by Professor Keith—such as the Regency Act and the 
coronation oath—and thus will be deprived of analysis and comment on debates 
in the parliament of the United Kingdom which must appeal to the author’s 
metaphysical turn of mind. The book remains, however, an excellent monograph, 
disfigured by no special pleading and marred by no sense of superiority either in 
manner or statement. It is excellently printed and indexed and it is a worthy 
companion to the study by Mr. Hancock and Mr. Latham which we reviewed 
last year. 

In conclusion there are some books to which attention may well be drawn. 
In The Indian federation: An exposition and critical review, Sir Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan gives us an excellent view of the constitution of India which ought to be 
read for the light which it throws on the outlook of Mohammedan circles by one 
of the delegates to the Indian round-table conference, and the chairman, in 1933-4, 
of the All-India Muslim conference. It is most important that these points of 
view be appreciated and understood, and the author will help the student in this 
connection because he writes with discretion and wisdom as well as knowledge. 
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The student of Indian constitutional history will at once see errors in interpretation 
of constitutional documents and issues, especially in relation to the Simon com- 
mission and the status of the states; but he will be most grateful for the careful 
analysis of the constitution of 1935; and, if this is not that of a lawyer, yet it is 
extremely useful amid the mass of detail. 

To Mr. K. B. Smellie we owe a survey of A hundred years of English government 
viewed in three periods—1837-70, 1870-1914, 1919 to the present; and from three 
points of view—state and society, government and parties, machinery of admin- 
istration. The style is in places slipshod and obscure; but there is much shrewd 
and intimate writing fortified by excellent annotations and bibliography. Clergy 
and their institutions, lawyers and theirs, do not appeal to the distinguished 
author; but no one can appeal to everybody, and ignorance is sometimes bliss. 
The great value of the book lies in its wide and scholarly scope and in opinions 
fearlessly expressed, based on wide knowledge and close observation. It is very 
good on the side of the civil service and on the discussion of the position of econ- 
omists in relation to government. We note that, hard as the author may think 
of the church, he is not himself disinclined to be dogmatic; but no one interested 
in the relationship of force to political action ought to neglect a book of a challenging 
and informing nature. 

The coronation of George VI gave birth to much writing—good, bad, and 
indifferent. Professor Schramm’s treatise, A history of the English coronation, 
admirably translated by Mr. L. G. W. Legg, is not a topical book,:as he has acquired 
already a position of distinct authority on the subject of coronations. Here is to 
be found in excellent English form, not merely a comparative history of coronation 
rites in western Europe—England included—but special addition to our knowledge 
of the English order which brings into relief its local characteristics and its foreign 
features, which are wider than many previous historians have acknowledged. 
In addition, we are given illuminating discussions of the theoretical foundations 
of the anointing, the election, the coronation oath. The book, then, is far beyond 
anything ephemeral arising out of a specific event. It is a distinct contribution 
to English history written in a manner worthy of a great scholar. Here we may 
note Mr. J. L. White’s little book on The abdication of Edward VIII in which is 
gathered together all the English documents and recorded speeches connected 
with the abdication, from the Bishop of Bradford’s address to George VI’s message 
to the empire. The collection ought to prove invaluable. We trust that Mr. 
White will do a similar piece of work for the Dominions. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Canadians: The Story of a People. By GrorGE M. Wronc. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1938. Pp. x, 455. ($4.00) 


ScHoLars in Canada, England, and the United States are heavily indebted to 
Professor Wrong for his earlier volumes touching these three countries. Now 
“the dean of Canadian historians’’ has turned his talents to the production of a 
history of Canada ‘written for the general reader’. With the exception of a text- 
book or two, not written primarily to entertain the general reading public, there 
is no good, single volume history of Canada. Mr. Wrong's popular account should 
find many readers not only in the dominion, but in the United States and England 
as well. The book is written in a charming style, and conveys to the reader a real 
sense of the slow, steady, and dramatic evolution of Canada to nationhood and an 
important place in the British Commonwealth of Nations. The story of Canada’s 
progress has not been treated as a phenomenon isolated from world affairs, but 
has been constantly related to significant events in the United States and the 
mother country. 

Almost half of the book is devoted to the French period, nearly two hundred 
pages being required to bring the account to 1763. This is in accord with Mr. 
Wrong’s own interests and earlier writing, and the temptation to exploit the 
possibilities of the most romantic period in Canadian history may be irresistible 
to one who writes with the literary charm of the author. Certainly the first half 
of the book is much more attractively written than the second half. To the 
reviewer, it seems indefensible to draw out the tale of the earlier years to a point 
that leaves less than fifty pages for the history of the last seventy years. This 
seems especially true if the book is intended to inform the “general reader’’ in the 
United States, as well as in Canada. The English period of Canadian history has 
been seriously slighted. Many details of party politics, and events which would 
receive attention in a carefully planned text-book for college use, have been omitted. 
The second half of the book also fails to incorporate the results of monographs 
produced in the last twenty years, and the treatment therefore does not make 
clear the important work of re-interpretation which has been rapidly going on 
in Canadian historical writing. 

A number of errors may be noted, especially with reference to the history of 
the United States. The Louisiana purchase did not extend to the Pacific (p. 257). 
Benjamin Harrison was the grandson, not the son, of the hero of Tippecanoe 
(p. 258). Van Buren, and not Buchanan, had to preserve order on the Canadian- 
American frontier in 1837-8 (p. 278). Andrew Jackson was not inaugurated in 1830 
(p. 287). The discussion of the Oregon controversy (p. 322) is too one-sided, and 
does not mention the British claim of the Columbia river. The Philadelphia 
constitutional convention sat longer than eight weeks (p. 344). The discussion 
of the Canadian constitutional crisis in 1849 (p. 326) will hardly give the general 
reader a clear notion of what its real significance was, and American readers will 
wonder why the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was brought to an end (p. 330). On 
page 387, “1872”, is obviously a slip for 1892. 

In spite of minor criticisms of this sort, and the entirely disproportionate 
emphasis on the French period, the book deserves to be widely read. Readers 
who have little or no knowledge of Canadian history will be greatly interested 
in this popular and charmingly written account. The better informed student of 
Canadian history will find little that is new either in fact or interpretation, but 
he too will read it with genuine enjoyment. 


CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College. 
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The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher: In Search of a Passage to Cathay and India 
by the North-West, A.D. 1576-8. From the original 1578 text of GEoRGE BEsT, 
together with numerous other versions, additions, etc. Now edited, with 
preface, introduction, notes, appendixes, and bibliography by VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON. With the collaboration of ExLots—E McCaskitt. 2 vols. 
London: Argonaut Press. 1938. Pp. cxxx, 166; viii, 293. 


THESE elaborate editions are a joy to the eye but as sometimes happens in such 
cases, the scholarship does not always attain the same standard. Mr. Stefansson 
is such an admirer of the Arctic that he could not be expected to show undue 
restraint in his introduction. For voyages which took place at the end of the 
sixteenth century, however, it was surely unnecessary to go back to the venerable 
Bede! The voyages of the Northmen also have no place here nor has likewise a 
discussion on the causes of the decline of the Greenland colony in the fourteenth 
century. A brief résumé of the relations existing between Greenland, Iceland, and 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would have been quite sufficient. 
We get this but with a great deal more, which, had it been set out in a clear or 
chronological manner one would have enjoyed. The case unfortunately is other- 
wise. For instance, a discussion on a supposed Thorn-Elyot voyage of 1494, first 
heard of in 1582, could have been omitted. The Cabot voyages lead to a good 
deal of unfruitful discussion especially as no contemporary proof of any sort has 
ever been forthcoming for a supposed voyage by Sebastian in 1508 first put forward 
by Winship in 1900. 

Mr. Stefansson is happier in his account of Frobisher’s life, many details of 
which have been brought to light by the researches of the late R. G. Marsden and 
Miss K. M. Eliot. The documents have been taken as they stood from Collinson’s 
edition of 1867 and it seems a pity that no attempt was made even to give modern 
references. Thus Colonial No. 21 Domestic, CVI No. 77 Eliz. 1575? should 
now read S.P. 12. Vol. CVI. No. 77. There is no mention at all of the fact that 
some of these documents have been taken from the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum and not from the state papers in the Public Record Office. The texts are 
probably accurate but the references at any rate should have been checked and 
the modern ones given. 

Two new narratives have been printed, that of Settle of the second voyage 
and Thomas Ellis’s True reporte of the third and last voyage. Although the former 
had been reprinted in 1812, the latter is practically unknown. The notes to the 
narratives are of much interest as one would expect from such an authority. The 
maps are also of great interest, but Lok’s map of 1582 was not a good example 
to choose, for it shows more than anything else the poor state of English cartog- 
raphy. The Zeno map of 1558 had played havoc with the lay-out of these northern 
regions and even Frobisher imagined he had reached Friesland and not Greenland. 
In a contemporary chart by William Borough it is interesting to note that Cape 
Farewell is named Cape de Terra Firma as on some of the earlier maps of Greenland. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Frobisher preserved in the Bodleian. 

Frobisher made his way to what is now Baffin island and traces of his stay 
have been discovered on Kodlunarn island, but, as Manhart in his most valuable 
work has remarked, it is impossible to locate the places mentioned beyond stating 
that most of them were probably on the southern shore of Frobisher Bay. 

It is interesting to state that a small sample of the pyrites brought home by 
Frobisher is still preserved in the museum of the Public Record Office in London. 


H. P. BiGGAR 
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A History of Transportation in Canada. By G. P. DET. GLAZEBROOK. (The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared under 
the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 475. ($5.50) 























THis volume, which appears in the series of studies on the relations of Canada and 
the United States prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, is divided into two unequal halves, the shorter half covering 
the longer period down to the formation of the dominion. 

“Continental strategy” is the title given to part I, and all but one of its five 
chapters develop this theme. The first chapter, ‘‘Water transport in the French 
régime’’, summarizes the expansion of the French fur-trading area, the founding 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the competition between the French and the 
English in what is now the Canadian north-west. Little attention, however, is 
paid to French expansion into the centre of the continent, back of the English 
colonies, where the conditions of transportation were relatively more favourable 
to the French. The second chapter, likewise devoted to the fur trade, begins 
with the British conquest of Canada and ends at 1821 with the final victory of the 
Hudson bay route over the Montreal route to the interior. As is well known, 
lower transportation costs were a decisive factor. For some strange reason, the 
greater part of this chapter has a sub-title, ‘The Hudson [River] vs. the St. 
Lawrence’’, which fits only a little bit of it. As American historians may be 
accused of writing with a blinker on the north eye, so may Canadians be charged 
with wearing one on the south eye. 

As the author suggests in the beginning of chapter iii on ‘Sail and steam’”’, the 
loss of the fur trade might have been disastrous to Montreal if that city had not 
already found a new economic foundation in the growth of settlement in the two 
Canadas, particularly Upper Canada. Being the main centre of distribution in a 
rapidly developing country, Montreal had a future when it lost its past. But that 
was not enough. The old seat of the fur trade aspired to be the capital of a new 
economic empire that stretched out to the Mississippi. Hence the enthusiasm 
for canals which, by smoothing the waters for traffic with the west, would make 
the St. Lawrence what it looked like on the map—the natural outlet for the northern 
middle States. But all the Canadian canals put together could not do for Montreal 
what one canal, the Erie, did for the city of New York. 

The chapter that does not clearly carry on the theme is the fourth, on ‘Roads 
in the old provinces”. The reader, of course, will see the logic which dictated 
this digression. ‘The first railway era’’, the subject of the concluding chapter 
in part I, is more than the overlapping sequel of the story of the canals. Railway 
construction was also the continuation of road building. Yet the reader may 
wonder if the author has not fallen between two stools. Forty-five pages on the 
wholly internal subject of roads may seem disproportionately long for a book in 
this series; but the treatment of this subject from the beginnings of the French 
régime down to the establishment of the dominion, a period of more than two 
centuries, is rather sketchy for a book with this title. 

In ‘The first railway era”, construction was at first ‘‘retarded by the commit- 
ments made for canals, and by their success in the halcyon days of the grain traffic 
in the early ’forties’’. Then the faith that had dug huge ditches provided United 
Canada with an extensive system of railways; but these were ‘‘no more successful 
than the canals in capturing the long-sought prize of American trade’’. Incidentally 
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the country had already more railways than it could afford, and they had proved 
that it was impossible to keep them out of politics. They have never been out 
of politics since. 

Part II, entitled ‘‘National economy”’, is nearly a hundred pages longer than 
the first part; and, with the exception of two short final chapters on ‘‘Modern 
waterways” and “Transportation by electricity and gasoline”, is a railway history 
of the dominion. It is frankly a national story. Its peculiar importance, every 
intelligent Canadian knows; for the railways are rivets holding together the five 
very distinct parts of the country, which are arranged in a long line from Atlantic 
to Pacific. Though the tale was well told by Dr. O. D. Skelton some years ago, 
such great changes have since taken place that it needed retelling and bringing 
up to date. 

In these days, when the “railway problem’”’ is being much discussed, it is well 
to recall the history of the Intercolonial, which never paid, could not pay, was not 
intended to pay, and yet had to be built for national reasons. Nor should we 
be allowed to forget that the Canadian Pacific was likewise fundamentally a 
national rather than an economic enterprise. In the east, the government did 
the job itself; in the west, it simply paid private capitalists to doit. One interesting 
thing which the author brings out is that the hard-pressed Grand Trunk fostered 
both railways, hoping to win salvation by operating them; and yet it got neither, 
for reasons that are fairly clear. Much more interesting is the discussion of the 
rise of two additional transcontinental lines when there should have been only one. 
The author justly distributes the blame. The government, parliament, business 
men, and the public generally must share the responsibility for the decisions of 1903. 
That they were fateful, we now see only too clearly; but, as the author remarks, 
they only accentuated a problem that already existed. The author’s treatment 
of the nationalization of the railways is admirable; and he might very well have 
applied to the railway situation of to-day the judgment he passed upon the Inter- 
colonial, that “while its history throws much light on public ownership, it no more 
proves that public railways cannot pay than the periodic collapses of the Grand 
Trunk prove that private railways cannot pay”’. 

The book is written in a plain matter-of-fact style, which is a little careless in 
places. There are a number of minor errors which betray faulty editing as well 
as hasty writing. For example, it is stated on one page that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was to have leased the National Transcontinental rent free for seven years, 
but five pages later the period is given as three years. Taken as a whole, the 
volume leaves upon the reviewer the impression that the author found himself 
burdened with a task. Yet he performed it ably, producing a book that will be 
of great value to students of Canadian history. 


A. L. Burt 
The University of Minnesota. 


La grande Aventure de Le Moyne d'Iberville. Par PIERRE DaviauLt. (Albums 
Canadiens.) Montréal: Editions de l’A. C.-F. 1937. Pp. 149. (75c.) 
Le Chevalier Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville. Par le révérend pére Louis LE 


JEUNE. Ottawa: Les Editions de l’Université d’Ottawa. 1937. Pp. 253. 
($1.75) 


THESE are two biographies of Le Moyne d’Iberville, the first complete works on 
the subject in nearly thirty years. Mr. Daviault’s book is more of a biographical 
sketch than a scientific history, one in which the author attempts, in a breezy, 
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conversational style, to recapture the romantic atmosphere of the period and 
portray Iberville in the heroic manner. The book is interestingly written and 
contains in the main the latest information on the subject. Iberville’s youthful 
love affair with Mlle de Belestre is here recounted for the first time. 

Father Le Jeune’s book, on the other hand, is the result of careful, painstaking 
research among original documents; it is factual and analytical rather than anec- 
dotal. The author quotes copiously from the sources, frequently linking together 
his citations by explanatory comments. This method, while it has its drawbacks 
from the point of view of story-telling, is particularly well chosen when dealing 
with certain periods, especially with Iberville’s activities in Hudson bay from 1688 
to 1691, the sources for which are vague, incomplete, and often contradictory. 
To illustrate the difficulties the author is here bound to encounter, the following 
may be of interest. Father Le Jeune, following the French accounts (as do most 
authors), tells us that the vessels Hampshire and Northwest Foxe were captured by 
Iberville before Fort Ste. Anne in 1688, while the Young and Churchill were taken 
by him two years before. A petition to King William in 1694, however, says the 
Young and Churchill were the ships taken in 1688, a statement reiterated three 
years later in a memorial of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and furthermore the 
author also informs us that the Hampshire and the Northwest Foxe mounted thirty- 
four guns and eight pierriers between them; but the Hampshire later appears at 
the battle off Port Nelson in 1697 as a huge vessel of fifty-four guns. I am inclined 
to conclude, from independent investigation, that the Young and Churchill were 
the ones captured in 1688, and that two others, one of which was the Hayes, were 
seized by Iberville in 1686. The problem is a minor one and I do not pretend to 
have solved it conclusively, but it shows the ambiguities with which the historian 
is obliged to contend. 

On the whole Father Le Jeune has added much to the general fund of knowledge 
on the more obscure periods of Iberville’s career. He has supplied us with a great 
deal of detail about the expeditions along the coast and has straightened out much 
of the misunderstanding that has existed about the voyages to the bay. He has 
also given us a brief but interesting description of the capture of Nevis, an incident 
that has previously received no attention. Unfortunately, the story of Iberville’s 
overland expedition from Montreal to the Moose river has been sadly abridged 
despite the wealth of material available. The epilogue, giving information con- 
cerning the widow and children of Iberville, is an extremely valuable contribution. 


Ithaca, N.Y. N. M. Crouse 


The Cartography of the Northwest Coast of America to the Year 1800. By HENry R. 
WaGNER. In two volumes. Illustrated. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 543. (Two vols., $20) 


THIS monumental work is the ripened fruit of fifteen years of historical and geo- 
graphical research. It bears evidence of patient search in the repositories of 
Europe and this continent for maps and charts of the North-west Coast, and of 
constant, careful collation and comparison. Mr. Wagner has for many years 
been recognized as the outstanding authority upon the early voyages northward 
from Mexico; he has striven, as he says, “‘to publish a translation of some original 
journal of every important expedition by sea to that coast, which had not yet 
seen its way into print’. This book may be regarded as in great part a discussion 
of the visual forms of the results achieved by those voyages. 

The volumes open at a time when Marco Polo's rich Cathay was believed to 
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have land connection with America. Maps judiciously selected as types out of 
nearly nine hundred that have been listed, show the gradual separation and the 
emergence of the western coast of North America. The author uses the term 
“Northwest Coast’’ as embracing the whole region north of Cape San Lucas. 

From 1535, through the days of Drake, down to those of Vizcaino, exploration 
went steadily forward until in 1602 the coast was known as far as Cape Mendocino. 
Then came a lull, perhaps because the utility of geographical knowledge, beyond 
the probable landfall of the galleons from Manila, was not apparent. This was 
a period of great activity in what might be termed imaginary geography. De Fuca 
and de Fonte in their arm-chairs made dream voyages along the unknown coast; 
and Delisle and Buache taxed their ingenuity in preparing maps that combined 
those fictions with the known facts of geography. The activity of the Russians 
in the far north awoke Spain to renewed effort and brought her vessels to the coasts 
of British Columbia and Alaska. The English, warming to the possibility of 
finding a passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, sent out Captain James Cook 
on his third voyage, which gave to the world the first authentic knowledge of the 
British Columbian coast and resulted in the advent of trading vessels seeking sea- 
otter skins. This brought the clash with Spain and the arrival of Captain George 
Vancouver with instructions to explore the mainland coast from Cape Flattery 
northward. 

Such is the historical background—merely the warp into which Mr. Wagner 
weaves the woof of his map designs. It is impossible to trace the evolution of 
coastal geography without touching upon history. The two naturally intertwine; 
one is the performance; the other its visual record. But the author has cut the 
history to the irreducible minimum by frequent citations to his published works. 
His cartographical inferences will be accepted on every hand; they are the result 
of careful study and examination. But some of his historical inferences will not 
receive the same unquestioning acceptance: e.g., that Captain Cook had instructions 
other than those published (p. 185); that he had a copy of Mourelle’s journal of 
the voyage of 1775 (p. 179); that there was some ulterior motive in the impounding 
of the crew’s journals, in the information about the voyage published in the various 
magazines, in the delay in the publication of the official account (p. 189), despite 
the explanation in Dr. Douglas’s introduction, and even in Cook’s instructions not 
to reach the coast below 45° nor to search for the passage below 65° (p. 183). 
Doubtless Mr. Wagner has some support for his views, of which the absence of 
foot-notes leaves the reader uninformed. 

The vast amount of labour involved in the preparation of this cartography 
may be glimpsed by an examination of the list of maps in the second volume. 
It covers nearly one hundred pages, and yet it is not complete, in the sense that 
many maps have been examined and compared, but not included therein because 
they are merely copies of some map already listed. They are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with indications of their places of deposit and with a short description 
and evaluation. The author has also included two other lists: place-names that 
are found on the maps and which are still in use, and place-names thereon but 
now obsolete. In each case the information is cartographical rather than historical. 
Naturally in this great mass of identifications there are some that may be ques- 
tioned, as, for instance, in Elisa’s map of 1791. The illustrations reproduce forty 
typical maps distributed over the whole period from Waldseemuller’s globe gores 
of 1507 down to the Martinez y Zayas map of 1793. It is a matter of surprise, 
however, that Captain Vancouver’s complete map, the result of three years of 
arduous work, has not been included in the reproductions. To complete the 
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volumes a bibliography of some sixteen pages is added. The volumes are printed 
in a manner worthy of the subject, and the proof-reading has been most carefully 
done. 

Notwithstanding the minor criticisms that have been indicated, the book is 
definitive. It is beyond question the most valuable contribution that has been 
made to the historical geography of the North-west Coast. Its high place in 
every library of Americana is assured. 

F. W. Howay 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. By Jos—EpH MEDARD CARRIERE. 
(Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, no. 1.) Evanston and 
Chicago: Northwestern University. 1937. Pp. x, 354. ($4.00) 


Tus study of the folk-lore of an isolated group of six hundred French-speaking 
families near Saint Louis, Missouri, is one of several projected studies of similar 
communities. The heritage of political and social history which Canada and 
Louisiana received from their mother country is clear but the connecting links of 
folk-lore between these two French-speaking groups have been broken and lost 
for nearly two centuries. Although several American and Canadian scholars have 
delved into the historical and linguistic background of the descendants of both 
Canada and Louisiana during the last decade especially, their folk-lore, unless 
captured soon, will disappear completely. While his short historical introduction 
is quite adequate for such a collection, the author’s main concern here is a faithful 
reproduction of the fast-disappearing French folk-lore as it is actually spoken 
in the idiom of the Missouri conteur. Unfortunately Mr. Carriére had to rely too 
heavily upon two men for his seventy-three folk-tales. 

It is quite evident that the source for these folk-tales goes back to Canada for 
the most part, but their interpretation lacks the logic, the religious and moral 
flavour of those from the mouth of the French-Canadian conteur. However, 
linguistically, there is the same limited vocabulary, the same syntax, the same 
diction, despite the long space of years separating the habitants and their descend- 
ants in Old Mines, Missouri. To be sure the latter show a lack of the educational 
and religious influence of the parish priest, but their horizon has been broadened 
by contact with the Créoles and negroes from Louisiana. 

Mr. Carriére plans in the near future to make a close comparison between the 
French of Canada and Missouri in a later book, and if he is as conscientious in 
that one as he has been in this enlightening collection, he will fill an important 
gap in the history of the French in North America. 

CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE 
Colgate University. 


Great Indian Chiefs: A Study of Indian Leaders in the Two Hundred Year Struggle 
to Stop the White Advance. By ALBERT Britt. London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. [Toronto: George J. McLeod]. 1938. Pp. xii, 280. ($2.75) 


Tuts book consists of a preliminary chapter on ‘‘The tragedy of the Indian”, 
followed by sketches of the careers and characters of King Philip, Brant, Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Captain Jack, and Chief Joseph. It is not 
a book designed for the student of anthropology or the specialist in Indian history. 
It is addressed to the general reader who holds the usual vague and conventional 
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conception of the American aborigine. As such, it may be of some service in 
undermining popular prejudices and in defining with more precision some of the 
ideas and feelings that have shaped the character and action of the Indian in his 
contact with the white man. 

The author has a definite point of view, and this gives a consistency and co- 
herence to his presentation of the subject. Some idea of his attitude of mind 
may be gathered from the following quotations from his chapter on ‘‘The tragedy 
of the Indian”: 

Usually, sooner or later, the men of the dark skins have acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the whites and yielded them a kind of deference and obedience. The Indian 
strangely refused it. He even refused to believe that the white man’s way was better 
than his or that the white man’s God was more powerful. 

The whites never understood this unwillingness of the Indians to realize that the 
white way was the better way. 

Here were two races, two cultures, two bodies of tradition—both definite and firmly 
held—brought suddenly face to face and trying to occupy the same portion of the earth 
at the same time. Both were high-spirited, grasping, proud, often insolent and hot- 
tempered. Both were trained in schools of violent action, for it must be remembered 
that the Europe from which the whites had come was not only a world frequently 
convulsed by war, but it was also a world in which pain and death were not dreaded 
as they are now. Seventeenth century England treated criminals little better than 
the Iroquois treated prisoners. To be hanged, drawn and quartered is not perceptibly 
more merciful than to be burned at the stake. And the English were not unfamiliar 
with the stake, too, as the martyrs’ memorial at Oxford testifies. 

It is an interesting coincidence that within the last few months two books for 
popular reading dealing with the relations between the whites and the Indians 
should have been published in the United States: the book herein noticed, and 
The Amerindians by Donald McNicol.! Quite apart from the consideration of 
their value as contributions to the subject, it is perhaps significant that they should 
each attempt to present a somewhat similarly detached and questioning approach 
to the history of the Indians and the whites. Does it indicate an increasing 
interest and a desire on the part of the public to understand the Indians’ sceptical 
attitude toward a civilization that, in the words of the author under review, ‘‘even 
the whites who made it only imperfectly understand”’? 

CHARLES W. JEFFERYS 


The American Bison: The Story of its Extermination as a Wild Species and its 
Restoration under Federal Protection. By Martin S. GARRETSON. New 
York: New York Zoological Society. 1938. Pp. xiv, 254. ($2.50) 


THIS must be considered a somewhat disappointing book. A work bearing the 
foregoing title from the pen of the secretary of the American Bison Society must 
naturally arouse high expectations, and in particular the expectation that it is 
authoritative. The book must be judged, in part, from its omissions, especially 
after the sonorous postulates of the preface. The author seems not to have used 
the available authorities as fully as possible. The two magnificent series, The Jesuit 
relations and Early western travels, incomparable storehouses of early buffalo lore, 
are ignored; as is also their scholarly editor, Dr. R. G. Thwaites, who did more 
than any other one man to make such knowledge available to students. Professor 
J. A. Allen, unquestionably the most inclusive and judicious of all scientific general- 
izers, receives three brief notices, one quite incorrect and two quite contemptuous. 
Two other authorities of high value, Audubon and Dr. Richardson, are cited once 


ae 1New York, Stokes, 1937; reviewed in CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, March, 
8, 83. 
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each on very secondary phases; as also is Palliser (‘ta young Englishman’’: not 
the Journals) on the technique of “buffalo running’ on horseback. Of the great 
plainsmen-authors, General Chittenden is once quoted (on “‘bull-boats”). Catlin 
once for animadversion, and Colonel R. I. Dodge once for flat contradiction, 
despite his thirty years of careful day-to-day observation of the species; Dodge’s 
careful investigations are elsewhere accredited to Dr. Hornaday (p. 110). Dr. 
Gregg, Parkman, Elliott Coues, John McDougall, E. T. Seton, and George B. 
Grinnell are not mentioned at all. The stores of Lewis and Clark, Pike, De Smet, 
The Palliser journals, Hind, and numerous other observers are not drawn upon. 

In discussing the wood bison, the author states that ‘‘the best authorities’, 
without specifying their names, regard the plains, wood, and “‘mountain” buffalo 
as identical. Probably the ‘‘best’’, or only, champions of that contention to-day 
are Dr. Hornaday and Edmond Seymour (president of the American Bison 
Society, 1932). S. N. Rhoads, Professor William Rowan, Dr. H. M. Raup of 
Harvard, and E. T. Seton (to name a few) are ignored. Osteological evidence alone 
proves our author’s assumed identity to be fallacious.' 

Mr. Garretson exhibits an admirable critical faculty in his brief discussions 
of the supposed origin of “‘beaver robes’’, of the ‘‘clan” theory, and of Dr. Horna- 
day’s fantastic suggestion that Samuel Argall’s supposed buffalo of 1612 were 
seen about the site of Washington, D.C. It is regrettable that this critical faculty 
was not exercised more frequently, the more so as the author wisely emphasizes 
the need for caution in accepting many assertions. The difficult migration problem 
is settled by Dr. Hornaday’s obsolete pronouncements, erroneous in the face of 
his own authorities, when published fifty years ago. Mr. Garretson makes himself 
responsible for the assertion that not a single buffalo visited the Laramie plains 
after 1844-5; according to a ‘‘well-authenticated” tradition. Evidence tells 
another tale.2 Side by side with contemporary citations from John McDonnell 
(1793-7) and the younger Henry (1801), he inserts, as of apparently equal validity, 
the vagaries of Colonel Shoemaker, who adduces the personal integrity of his 
informants as ‘‘proof”’ of things their great-grandfathers supposedly did. That 
idle babbler (on buffalo), Thomas Ashe, 1806, is ‘‘the noted traveller and writer’. 
Contemporary and later strictures on Ashe’s accuracy remain unnoticed. The 
tale of the herd which mired in the Arkansas river in 1869 and remained upright 
in the river, dead, but “‘dried up in the pure dry air of the plains, without decaying”’ 
(p. 46), finds its nearest parallel in Bridger’s nonsense about auto-pickled herds 
in Salt lake in 1830.5 It occurred in the precise locality of Dodge’s immense 
herd of 1871. Dodge makes no allusion to this; but his work does record the 
pestilential stench of rotting carcasses in the same pure air, making the land “‘like 
a vast charnel-house’’.6 Similar testimony is recorded by our author himself 
(pp. 67, 109). 

Mr. Garretson accepts the suggested maximum of 60,000,000 (c. 1830; by 
Seton, who is not mentioned). There is extreme variation in the estimates of 
numbers. On the strength of reminiscence, where some valley looked as if ‘‘one 


1See CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REviEw, XVII, June, 1936, 132. 
*Ibid., 126-8. 

3See Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XXXI, 1937, sect. 2, 180-2. 

‘Jbid., 180, notes 82-3. 

5CANADIAN HISTORICAL REviEw, XVII, June, 1936, 126. 

®R. I. Dodge, Plains of the great west (New York, 1877), introduction by Wm. 
Blackmore. Blackmore’s introduction was known to Mr. Garretson, as it is quoted 
from by him (p. 153) in relation to the northern extermination of 1880, to which it 
did not refer and could not apply. 
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could cross on the buffaloes’ backs’’, our author has reconstructed such a scene 
in a sketch wherein a floor might apparently be laid upon the solid mass of backs. 
The accuracy of this is attested by commendatory letters from old-timers, former 
“eye-witnesses” of such scenes (?). Even this evidence, after careful study of 
(it is believed) every printed account of such super-herds,’? in no wise reconciles 
this reviewer to acceptance. With reference to the Red river hunt, the author 
out-Herods Dr. Hornaday’s huge (hypothetical) total of 652,275 for the years 
1820-40. He makes it 800,000.8 

The concluding portion, dealing with preservation of the buffalo, their numbers, 
and various problems, is of real value. When we compare the respective figures, 
however, it is not clear why the grand medal of the Société Nationale d’Acclima- 
tation de France should have been awarded in 1921 to the American Bison Society 
“for the preservation of the bison” rather than to the Canadian government. 
There are some very fine and interesting photographs. As a serious contribution 
to its important subject, the book must on the whole be regarded as superficial. 


F. G. RoE 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. By R. C. FETHERSTONHAUGH. New York: 
Carrick and Evans. [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1938. Pp. xii, 
322. ($3.75) 


In this volume Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, who has written sound histories of a number 
of Canadian military units, turns to the story of the dominion’s semi-military 
police force. The result is a solid, careful, useful, and interesting book, the authen- 
ticity of which is increased by the fact that it was written “with the consent and 
approval” of the headquarters of the force and in particular of the late com- 
missioner, Sir James MacBrien, who read the script before his death. This tends 
to give the volume something of the respectful tone of an “official biography’, 
which is doubtless a disadvantage; but it also ensures a high degree of accuracy 
in matters of fact. The work is based, in the author’s words, upon ‘‘the Force’s 
own records and documents”; the source most widely drawn upon seems to be 
the printed annual reports. 

Mr. Fetherstonhaugh remarks at the outset, ‘“‘a complete history of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police requires far more space than a single volume will allow’”’. 
The definitive history, in other words, remains to be written. The present book 
concentrates fairly heavily on recent events; roughly two-thirds of it is devoted 
to the period since 1900, and 48 pages deal with Sir James MacBrien’s period of 
command. This is only regrettable in so far as it entails slighting earlier periods; 
but the volume’s most unfortunate weakness results, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, from Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s inability to find space for a more complete 
account of the early years of the North-West Mounted Police—the years when 
the force made its name and when, it is fair to say without any disparagement 
of its more recent achievements, it did its most important work for the Canadian 
nation. The story as here presented is meagre, especially as regards the origins 
of the force. Due attention is given to Sir William Butler’s report of 1871 on 
the problem of the north-west; but that made by Colonel Robertson Ross in the 
following year is largely neglected, though it is rather more directly connected 


"See Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XXXI, 1937, sect. 2, 171-203. 
8See F. G. Roe, ‘‘The Red river hunt”’ (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
XXIX, 1935, sect. 2, 171-218). 
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with the establishment of the force and, incidentally, led to the adoption of the 
red coat. One would like to see more of an account of the force’s military back- 
ground—of the important extent to which the “originals’’ were drawn from, and 
influenced by, the imperial army and the Canadian militia, and in particular of 
the strong connection in personnel with the Red river expedition of 1870 and the 
two artillery batteries (dating from 1871) which formed the earliest nucleus of the 
Canadian permanent force. Some day, too, a more complete investigation will 
have to be made of relations with the United States across the prairie frontier 
during the first decade of the force’s life. Finally, a complete history of the force, 
when and if it is written, will have to tell something of the history of the Dominion 
Police, which was consolidated with the Mounted in 1920. That should provide 
several decidedly interesting chapters—if the material can be obtained. 

We must not, however, belabour Mr. Fetherstonhaugh too much for sins of 
omission, for he has done a great deal and done it well. Those who want a straight- 
forward and reliable account of what the Mounted Police are and have been, 
devoid of Hollywood heroics, will find it here. The record of the work of the 
force in the Arctic during the past generation is especially valuable. The book 
is effectively illustrated and the maps are admirably clear. We have had a good 
many books on the force and the part it has played in Canadian development. 
All things considered, this one is probably the best of them. 


C. P. STACEY 
Princeton University. 


Canada and the Law of Nations: A Selection of Cases in International Law, Affecting 
Canada or Canadians, Decided by Canadian Courts, by Certain of the Higher 
Courts in the United States and Great Britain and by International Tribunals. 
Edited by NorMAN MacKEnzIiE and LIonEL H. Larinc. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir RoBERT BorpDEN. Introduction by JAMES Brown Scort. 
(The Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared 
under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 567. 
($6.00) 

The Legal Status of Aliens in Pacific Countries: An International Survey of Law 
and Practice concerning Immigration, Naturalization and Deportation of Aliens 
and their Legal Rights and Disabilities. Edited by NorMAN MaAcKENZIE. 
(A report in the International Research Series of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations issued under the auspices of the Secretariat.) London, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 374. ($6.25) 

Creation of Rights of Sovereignty through Symbolic Acts, 1400-1800. By Artuur S. 
KELLER, OLIVER J. Lissitzyn, and FREDERICK J. Mann. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. x, 182. ($2.50) 


Or these three books the first is one of the series of studies of the relations of 
Canada and the United States which is being published under the direction of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; the second is a report in the inter- 
national research series of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and only the third 
is presented without benefit of sacerdotal endorsation. 

Canada and the law of nations is a case-book. It presents a ‘‘selection of cases 
in international law affecting Canada or Canadians, decided by Canadian courts, 
by certain of the higher courts of the United States and Great Britain and by 
international tribunals’. The scope of the book and the purpose of the editors 
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can best be indicated by listing the sections into which the book is divided. These 
are (a) Canada, an international entity; (b) jurisdiction over territory; (c) status 
of Indians; (d) individuals in international law; (e) international rights and duties; 
(f) private international law; (g) war and its effects. The first section is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting and significant part of the book for Canadians 
living in the fourth decade of the twentieth century. Here are presented the 
decisions of the supreme court of Canada and the privy council on Mr. Bennett's 
“new deal” legislation, and the privy council’s 1932 decisions on the control of 
aeronautics and radio communication. Whereas by far the greater number of the 
cases included in this book are illustrative of principles or rules that are generally 
accepted, or deal with historical instances that are no longer subjects of political 
dispute, those quoted above are the legal raw material of what is likely to become 
the most important politico-constitutional conflict in the next few years of Cana- 
dian history. 

Messrs. MacKenzie and Laing have done an excellent piece of work. Now, 
for the first time, Canadian students can find readily available examples from the 
history of their own country to illustrate the principles of international law. While 
it might be possible to criticize certain of the editors’ omissions (where, for instance, 
is the Alaskan boundary decision?), the work as a whole is an admirable example 
of intelligent and scholarly industry. It should be required reading in Canadian 
universities and law offices for many years to come. 

The Canadian contributors to the volume entitled The legal status of aliens in 
Pacific countries are: H. F. Angus (‘‘Canadian immigration: The law and its 
administration’’, and ‘‘The legal status in British Columbia of residents of oriental 
race and their descendants’’); Gordon Lindsay and D. R. Michener (‘‘The legal 
status of aliens resident in Canada”); Moffat Hancock (‘‘Naturalization in Can- 
ada’’); and J. Finkelman (‘‘Deportation in Canada’’). Other articles of a some- 
what similar nature deal with conditions in Australia, China, Indo-China, the 
Pacific dependencies of Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, 
the Philippine islands, the U.S.S.R., and the United States of America. Mr. 
MacKenzie provides a useful fifteen-page conspectus as an introduction to the 
volume. 

The first article by Mr. Angus gives a technical but lucid explanation of an 
exceedingly complicated subject. He writes firmly but justly of the absurd in- 
consistencies in Canadian legislation on nationality, immigration, and naturaliza- 
tion. He might easily have been less restrained. He might, for example, have 
pointed out that a person may be a Canadian national and a British subject, may be 
properly in possession of a Canadian passport issued correctly by Canadian officials, 
may have no connection with any other country whatsoever, and yet may not be able 
to enter the Dominion of Canada. He might further have emphasized the extra- 
ordinary fact that a naturalized British subject and Canadian citizen who goes 
abroad may find it much more difficult to re-enter Canada than an alien who has 
been absent from his Canadian home for a similar length of time. These, et alia 
enormia, are anomalies that the Canadian government should not tolerate in- 
definitely. 

In his article on the legal status of orientals in British Columbia, Mr. Angus 
is guilty of one or two minor inaccuracies which do not, however, seriously detract 
from the objective picture that he has drawn of Canada’s ill-treated minority. 
His history of the restrictions on oriental Canadians in the fisheries industry is 
not wholly accurate, and his statement (p. 86), that ‘Since 1923 few, if any, 
certificates of naturalization have been granted to Orientals” is quite erroneous. 
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The figures show that 605 Japanese and 418 Chinese have been naturalized during 
that period. In connection with the oriental problem, reference might perhaps 
be made to the statement in Mr. MacKenzie’s introduction (p. 9), that “‘Japanese 
males who desire to marry foreign wives must get permission before doing so”. 
This is true of members of the Japanese diplomatic service but not, to-day, of 
Japanese subjects generally. 

The first half page of the article by Messrs. Lindsay and Michener is devoted 
to explaining that they intend to discuss only a part of the subject used as the 
title for their article. As the whole article runs only to two and one-half pages, 
this is a mistake. It would have been simpler to have changed the title. The 
article is an adequate summary of statutory limitations in the provinces other 
than British Columbia. Problems relating to alien enemies are specifically excluded. 

Mr. Hancock on naturalization and Mr. Finkelman on deportation present 
accurate, clear, and exceedingly useful expositions. One minor exception might 
be noted in the case of Mr. Hancock’s statement that from June 17, 1931, to 
August 13, 1934, the naturalization of Japanese in Canada was “impossible”. 
Eleven Japanese were naturalized during that period. The author is on very 
sound ground in pointing out the iniquity of the existing constitutional arrangement 
whereby ‘‘although the Dominion possesses exclusive legislative authority over 
‘naturalization of Aliens’ the provinces are quite competent to enact laws which 
discriminate against naturalized British subjects”. In addition to setting forth 
an objective statement of the law, Mr. Hancock allows himself the satisfaction 
of an occasional vigorous expression of indignant opinion. His points of stricture 
are meticulously chosen. 

Although the contributions describing conditions in other Pacific countries 
will be of interest to specialists, no Canadian who desires to understand his own 
country should overlook the articles noted above. This is a book on which the 
editor and the Institute of Pacific Relations should be congratulated. 

Hall, Oppenheim, and the other high priests of that peculiar pseudolatry known 
as international law have long insisted that national title to terra nullius could 
not be obtained by discovery and a symbolic act of claim or declaration alone, 
but that these steps had to be followed by real or “effective occupation’. The 
thesis that Messrs. Keller, Lissitzyn, and Mann seek to prove is that, as an historical 
fact, “‘the primal ceremony of taking possession, the symbolic act, were generally 
regarded as being wholly sufficient per se to establish immediately a right of 
sovereignty over, or a valid title to, areas so claimed and did not require to be 
supplemented by the performance of other acts, such as, for example, ‘effective 
occupation’. A right or title so acquired or established was decreed good against 
all subsequent claims set up in opposition thereto unless perhaps, transferred by 
conquest or treaty, relinquished, abandoned, or successfully opposed by continued 
occupation on the part of some other state.”” In defence of this iconoclastic 
assertion, a multitude of examples is adduced. Those drawn from Canadian 
history include the claims made, and acts performed by Cabot, Frobisher, Cartier, 
De Monts, De Poutrincourt, and Champlain. As some of these claims were 
obviously contradictory and as others can only be described—if the authors’ thesis 
is true—as tautological or as works of supererogation, it can only be concluded 
that the original performers of these symbolic acts were less clearly convinced of 
their persisting efficacy than are Messrs. Keller, Lissitzyn, and Mann. 

It would, perhaps, be fair to conclude that the authors have shown that symbolic 
acts did have a somewhat larger part in early assertions of sovereignty than is 
often appreciated. But as the number of unappropriated territories is now 
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practically nil, and as the realistic statesmen of to-day have displayed a somewhat 
scant reverence for legal rules and established precedents of international conduct, 
this fact must be considered to be of historical, or even antiquarian, rather than 
of practical interest. 


Die sozialen Probleme Kanadas und Mittel und Wege fur ihre Losung. Von 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND Murray. (Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwurde einer Hohen Philosophischen Fakultat der Schlesischen 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Breslau.) Breslau: Buchdruckerei 
Sperling. 1936. Pp. 45. 


Grundlagen wirtschaftlicher Zusammenarbeit Kanadas mit Grosbritannien und den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von PAUL FERDINAND ORTMEYER. (In- 
augural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde der Wirtschafts-und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Koln.) Fulda, Germany: 
Theodor Sandfort. 1936. Pp. 98. 

Die britische Handelspolitik seit Ottawa und thre weltwirtschaftlichen Auswirkungen. 
Von Hans ScuHiiz. (Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, Schriften des Instituts 
fur Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von ANDREAS 
PREDOHL, band 59.) Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1937. Pp. xvi, 241. 
(RM. 12) 

Aufstieg zur Weltmacht: Entstehung, Entwicklung, Vollendung des britischen Welt- 
reiches. Von ANTON Mayer. Berlin: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses 
G.M.B.H., Halle (Saale). 1936. Pp. viii, 331. (RM. 5.80) 


Erlebnisse eines Schweizers in Kanada. Von JAKOB STRICKER. Mit 24 Bildern. 
Zurich, Leipzig: Orell Fussli Verlag. 1935. Pp. 150. (RM. 4.80) 


Dr. Murray’s monograph is a thesis for the Ph.D. degree at Breslau University. 
It is astonishing that a Canadian should write such a jejune piece of work which, 
though it describes the problems, does not, in spite of the claim in the title, present 
ways of solving them. It is still more astonishing that he should have obtained 
his degree with such a thesis. His bibliography is confined to the Financial post 
year book, Saints Luke, Mark, and Matthew, the Report of the royal commission on 
price spreads, A. L. Rouse’s Politics and the younger generation (without quoting 
date and place of publication), and Social planning for Canada by the research 
committee of the League for Social Reconstruction. Strange company for Luke, 
Mark, and Matthew! 

The proof-reading is slovenly. On the title-page we read that the author is 
from “Bedfort’”’ (Canada). This is obviously a misprint for Bedford; but which 
Bedford? Quebec appears on page 17 as ‘Quebec’ and ‘‘Quebeck”’. These are 
slips, but, as Dr. Murray studied theology at Pine Hill Seminary, he should be 
more exact in stating that there are nearly as many members of the Anglican 
church in Canada as of the United church. The latter has 2,017,375 as against 
1,635,615 (1931 census); surely not a quantité négligeable in a population of 
10,376,786. 

“Das Land leidet weniger unter Naturkatastrophen als sein suedlicher Nach- 
bar’’ (p.2) is, mutatis mutandis, true, but certainly mention should have been 
made of the effects of drought in certain parts of the Prairie Provinces. Some 
sensible remarks are made about ruthless exploitation of Canada’s natural re- 
sources, but nothing is said about counter-measures and proposals. To call the 
Canadians slaves of capitalists (p.14) is too much of a generality. The social 
problems (ch. ii) are divided under the headings: poverty, illness, ignorance, lack 
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of unity, alcohol, and sex-life. Here, too, generalities and platitudes abound. 
To say that the fraction (Bruchteil) of the Canadian population that is employed 
in agriculture (p.31) is getting smaller is misleading without qualification, because 
that ‘‘fraction”’ still accounts for 34.0 per cent of the population, and the decrease— 
which will continue—is, of course, to a great extent due to improvements in agri- 
cultural machinery, and the small amount of mixed farming in the west. Christ's 
condemnation of riches (pp.32-4), and the problem whether egotism is practical 
(pp.36-40), have really nothing to do with the questions under discussion. Indeed, 
the whole thesis reads like a bad Christian socialist clergyman’s sermon. There 
is no index! 

Dr. Ortmeyer’s thesis dealing with the foundations of Canada’s economic 
co-operation with Great Britain and the United States is a careful, objective, and 
well-documented contribution on Canada’s position as an economic link between 
her two senior partners. He notes that Canada is inclined to play one off against 
the other to her own advantage (p.18). In dealing with the geographical sections 
and their economic southward trends, he has failed to emphasize the increasingly 
important fact that the Laurentian shield is practically solely on Canadian 
territory, and is an economic area, not only of vast magnitude, but sui generis. 
In the bibliography Professor Harold Innis’s works are missing. Had Dr. 
Ortmeyer consulted them he would not have omitted this vital factor in Canadian 
‘geopolitics’. 

He prophesies a further Americanization of Canada (economically and cul- 
turally), and that, indeed, seems inevitable. Nevertheless he admits, in reference 
to the Ottawa agreements, that ‘‘Ottawa kann als der Beginn einer neuen Epoche, 
als der Anfang organischer Politik wirtschaftlicher Kooperation der Empiremit- 
glieder angesehen werden’ (p.50). But as far as Canada is concerned, her 
geographical, cultural, and economic inter-relations with the United States load 
the dice heavily against this supposition. 

The proof-reading has not been well done, though there are few factual 
mistakes. The worst is confounding Lord Selkirk with the Hon. Clifford Sifton 
(p.20), due to quoting an author without checking up his sources. There is no 
index! 

It is certainly too early to estimate the future effects of the Ottawa agreements. 
The re-orientation and implications are so great that they created a new economic 
structure for the empire, but Dr. Schlie’s scholarly study of the question is a 
valuable contribution from which we may draw conclusions. As his figures do not, 
however, go beyond 1935, they are too near the inception of the Agreement to 
show more than the direction which trends may take. Dr. Schlie is inclined to 
think that the economic strain between the motherland and the dominion is more 
likely to increase than decrease (p.25). He considers that as long as there are no 
equalizing factors between industry and agriculture in Great Britain and the 
dominion it will be quite impossible to establish a satisfactory economic policy for 
the whole empire (p.33). As far as Canada is concerned he, like most independent 
economists, feels that the presence of the United States is a factor of such terrific 
force in the development of the dominion’s economic life that her southern neighbour 
will always be able to tip the scales in her own favour and cause an ever-widening 
breach in any tariff fence the Empire may try to keep intact. He maintains, 
however, that this need not affect Canada’s political development more than she 
is willing to allow. 

The author’s study is fair and he comes to the conclusion that whatever changes 
may be made in the Ottawa agreements, ‘‘das gegenseitig angewandte Praeferenz- 
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system im Warenaustausch den Eckstein der kiinftigen Wirtschaftspolitik in 
jedem britischen Lande bilden soll’’ (p. 240). In conclusion he quotes with 
satisfaction Professor Coatman’s Magna Britannia: ‘‘As the world’s greatest 
market, and as the centre of the British Empire, this country [Great Britain] has a 
quite peculiar obligation to see that whilst remaining good Imperialists we remain 
also good citizens of the world” (p.169). There is a copious, though somewhat 
patchy, bibliography, but (alas!) no index. 

Dr. Anton Mayer’s Aufstieg zur Weltmacht is a ‘‘popular’’ (hence not profound, 
but very friendly) account of the development of the British Empire, the material 
on Canada being confined chiefly to chapter xiii. The author probably makes no 
claim to its being a scholarly book, though several reviewers quoted on the jacket 
do. There is no bibliography (and no index) and hardly any sources, even of a 
secondary nature, mentioned in the text. Dr. Mayer is a fluent and picturesque 
writer, and the book is very readable, but there are a number of mistakes with 
regard to Canada. Thus, mention is made of some sailors being rescued from the 
“Golden Hind” (p.5)._ That the Hudson’s Bay Company should be deprived of 
its apostrophe ‘‘s’’ is a mistake not confined to foreign writers. In view of 
Canada’s participation in the Boer War, the statement ‘‘genau 100 Jahre, bis zum 
Ausbruch des Weltkrieges von 1914 ist Kanada in keinem Krieg verwickelt 
gewesen”’ (p.309) requires modifying. On page 312 Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
figures as the originator of the British North America Act. Laurier’s reciprocity 
agreement is interpreted as a treaty of mutual defence between Canada and the 
United States (p.314). 

Herr Jakob Stricker’s Erlebnisse eines Schweizers in Kanada is the story of a 
young Swiss who emigrated to Canada and worked for nine years on farms and in 
lumber camps in Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia. 
Finally his foot was crushed by a tree, and his leg had to be amputated. He 
returned to Switzerland as poor as he left, but not embittered as one might have 
expected. Rather he regrets that he could not stay in a country which he con- 
siders offers the best opportunities for young men who do not mind roughing it. 
His accounts are naive, and sometimes coarse; nevertheless, they present a picture 
of life on farms and in the woods. The twenty-four illustrations are excellently 
reproduced and the book is well printed and bound. 


Louis HAMILTON 


Amerikanische Landschaft: Entstehung und Entwicklung in Einzelbildern. Heraus- 
gegeben von ERICH VON DryGALSKI. Ozarkland von RUDOLF SCHOTTENLOHER; 
Kanadische Prarie von MAX EICHMEIER; Florida von PETER BERGER; Jamaica 
von A. WILHELM KitcHLER; Seattle von HOMER L. SEEGER. Berlin, Leipzig: 
Verlag von Walter de Gruyter and Co. 1936. Pp. viii, 532. (RM. 26) 


A REVIEWER may be pardoned for viewing with some dismay a German tome 
which weighs five pounds avoirdupois, however interesting the topic. The book 
under review includes studies in the modern geographical technique of five typical 
regions in North America, each by a different author. The various sections are 
dissertations written at Munich, under Professor Drygalski’s direction. 

It must be premised that there is little directly related to history in this large 
volume. Each study commences with a discussion of charts of geology, structure, 
and rainfall, and then proceeds to describe the smaller subdivisions in detail, but 
with an economic rather than an historic slant. In most cases the authors have 
spent a considerable time in the region with which each deals, though this does 
not seem to be the case with the Canadian study. 
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A word or two may be given to the German idea of ‘‘Landschaft’’, which is 
not to be translated by ‘‘Landscape”’, tout court. The German word really corres- 
ponds fairly closely to the geographer’s concept of a ‘‘natural region”, t.e., a region 
which, when all its aspects, physical and human, are considered, is characterized 
by an integral unity. Of the five studies only that on Seattle does not conform 
to this definition, since it is not large enough to be classed as a region. 

In the essay on Ozarkland by R. Schottenloher, we are told that the name 
Ozark is derived either from ‘‘Aux Arcs’’ (7.e., ‘meanders’ on the Arkansas river) 
or is a contraction of ‘‘Aux Arkansas’. The structure of the region is in the form 
of a flat dome of ancient Paleozoic rocks surrounded by flanking layers of younger 
rocks. These have in places been eroded into wide flat-bottomed valleys, while 
in the limestone areas, dolines or sink-holes are common. The difficulties of the 
rugged region are well illustrated in figure 8, which shows that in the east and 
south-west of the region very little beyond a bare subsistence is gained by the 
farmer. 

The Canadian prairies are described by M. Eichmeier under the five heads 
of environment, political and industrial conditions, development of farming, 
development of mining, and difficulties of agriculture. This section is illustrated 
by forty-six diagrams and thirty tables, but the dissertation seems to be much 
less original than the other four. The numerous charts dealing with prices and 
increases in crops and stock have all been obtained from the Canadian year book, 
and will be familiar to Canadian readers. The rainfall chart is dated 1924; and 
differs considerably from that given by Mr. Mackintosh in his 1934 volume on 
the prairies. The region north of Prince Albert seems to be given too high a rainfall. 

Another section summarizes the early discussions on the capabilities of the 
prairies by Sering, Mavor, and the commission of 1908. The remarkable influx 
of 57,600 emigrants into Manitoba in 1929, which was not paralleled in the two 
other provinces, is stressed in figure 27. The author compares the prairie region 
with the old Austrian empire, since it shows a variegated pattern of peoples 
dominated by a smaller ruling class. An interesting map shows the types of coal 
used in the various districts of Canada. Thus coal is imported from the United 
States for the region between Montreal and Winnipeg, while various sorts of 
Canadian coal serve the rest of the dominion. A comparison is made between the 
newly opened area around Churchill with that in much the same latitude, but with 
far greater possibilities, around Peace river. 

Lack of space forbids more than a brief summary of the three remaining studies. 
In dealing with Florida P. Berger commences with forty pages on the structure, 
which is an interesting illustration of the stress laid upon a geological foundation 
by the modern geographer. Since history may be considered as ‘‘a series of con- 
secutive strata of human conditions’, each stratum largely depending upon its 
geographical setting, we may yet see historians studying the structure of a country 
as a matter of course! The relation of the crops and population of Florida to the 
structure is brought out more and more as the essay proceeds. The phosphates 
are found in the oldest (Eocene) part of the eroded dome of Florida. The great 
fruit and vegetable area occurs on the flanking Miocene beds (above the Eocene) 
in the north centre of the peninsula. The latest Pliocene formation consists of 
poor soils devoted to pine forests worked for turpentine. Thus, present-day 
culture and history might almost be described in terms of geological structures! 

The section on Jamaica by W. Kiichler follows on the lines of the other studies, 
The island is just within the tropics, and consists mainly of limestones of early 
Tertiary age. These mantle a core of Cretaceous rocks, which constitute the 
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backbone of the island. An interesting chapter deals with the very varied types 
of settlers in Jamaica. 

Apparently the last study on Seattle by H. L. Seeger was chosen because this 
city of 400,000 is the outstanding example of the growth of a city of this size in 
the last seventy years. Its setting on an elongated drowned valley, 150 miles 
south of the straits of Juan de Fuca, is one of the most scenic in the world. The 
characteristic industries were based originally on timber; but later on, Alaskan 
and world trade contributed very greatly to its striking growth. A quarter of its 
population is of foreign extraction. Scandinavia leads with 25 per cent of the 
foreigners. Then Canada and Britain follow with 17 per cent each. Japan (7), 
Germany (7), Italy (4), and Russia (4), each have notable representation. 

The volume contains nearly one hundred finely executed photographs, and a 
bibliography of several pages concludes each of the five dissertations. 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
The University of Toronto. 


The Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830. By Mitton W. HamILTon. 
(New York State Historical Association series, ed. by Dixon Ryan Fox, 
no. IV.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 360. 
($3.75) 
Tuts volume will be useful to students of the history of the press in Canada, 
although one might suppose that it could be of primary interest only to students 
of the history of the state of New York. Dr. Hamilton has covered the field 
topically, including chapters on the mechanical and financial aspects of printing, 
labour, political journalism, contents of newspapers, independence of editors, and 
circulation. In fact, no conceivable subject related to printing has been omitted. 
The second chapter which deals with apprenticeship and conditions of labour is a 
real contribution to the history of labour, quite apart from printing. Canadian 
readers will find the description of a Ramage press and its operation (pp. 7-9) 
particularly interesting as many were used in Canada. The quotations given by 
Dr. Hamilton to describe the trials and tribulations of a country printer in New 
York could be used to describe the situation in Upper Canada. In fact, a Canadian 
quotation could be substituted for practically every one given, whether it be a plea 
to subscribers to supply the printer with wood or an apology for crowding out news 
with advertisements. The pages dealing with the political aspects of the press in 
New York have little relationship to Canada. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is an appendix which must represent 
many years of research. It contains the names of over six hundred and fifty 
New York printers, editors, and publishers. Of those listed, Joseph Ketchum 
Averill, Chauncey Beach, James Beardslee, Ezra S. Ely, Bartimus Ferguson, 
Samuel Heron, Hiram Leavenworth, Silvester Tiffany, Samuel Hall Wilcocke, 
William W. Wyman, and probably others played some part in Canadian printing. 
Dorephus Abbey, the first named in the appendix, was hanged at Kingston for his 
part in the windmill affair of 1838. It is a pity that Dr. Hamilton did not see 
Mr. W. S. Wallace’s article on ‘‘The periodical literature of Upper Canada” in the 
CANADIAN HIstTorRICAL REviEw, March, 1931, for it would have given him further 
information on most of the persons listed above. However, the minor nature of 
this defect may be realized when it is shown that Dr. Hamilton’s bibliography 
covers twenty pages. The index greatly enhances the value of the book. 


J. J. TALMAN 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 






(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review, 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canapb1An Historica REviEw; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 








I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
British Commonwealth defence (Round table, no. 111, June, 1938, 470-85). 








British Commonwealth relations (Round table, no. 110, March, 1938, 268-78). Discusses 
this question from the following angles: the new phase in relations following the 
imperial conference of 1937; the conference to be held in Sydney in September, 1938; 
remarks about the future of the commonwealth. 








CRONKITE, F.C. Canada and the abdication (C.J.E.P.S., IV (2), May, 1938, 177-91). 
Discusses the legal and constitutional owone involved in Canada’s action with 
regard to the abdication of Edward VIII. 


Hopson, H. V. The imperial conference (International affairs, XVI (5), Sept.-Oct., 
1937, 659-75). A consideration of questions relating to the permanent machinery 


of co-operation in the commonwealth as well as the main items on the agenda of 
the conference. 


























JEFFRIES, CHARLES. The colonial empire and its civil service. Foreword by Rt. Hon. 
Lord HarRLecH. Cambridge: At the University. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 1938. Pp. xxvi, 259. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 











JenKs, Epwarp. The government of the British Empire. Ed. 5. London: John 
Murray. 1937. Pp. xii, 432. (9s.) 





Witson, RoBERTR. The imperial conference of 1937 (American journal of international 
law, XXXII (2), April, 1938, 335-9). A review of some of the more important 
questions oie consideration at the conference, including defence and foreign 
policy, nationality and multilateral treaty- -making. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Air navigation in Canadian-American diplomacy (Round table, no. 111 


, June, 1938, 
595-603). 











Canadian papers 1938. (Canadian supplementary papers, series A, nos. 1 to 7.) Pre- 
pared for the British Commonwealth relations conference, 1938. Toronto: Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 1938. Pp. [iii], 103 (mimeo.). ($1.00) 
Contains the following articles: Population policies; the economic policies necessary 
to implement them by D. A. MacGiBBon; A French-Canadian view of Canada's 
foreign policy by JEAN BrucuEs1; Canada and the Americas by F. H. Sowarp; 
Which way Canada? by R. G. TROTTER; New trends in Canadian defence policy 
by C. P. Stacey; A review of economic and financial conditions in Canada (April, 
1938) by J. F. Parkinson; Canadian tariff policy by W. A. MACKINTOSH and 

K. W. TayLor. To be reviewed later. 




















CuristiE, H. G. Canada’s foreign policy is fixed by history (Saturday night, Aug. 13, 
1938, 2). 





CHURCHILL, WINSTON S. Arms and the covenant: Speeches. Compiled by RANDOLPH S. 
CHURCHILL. London: George G. Harrap and Co. [Toronto: Oxford University 
Press]. 1938. Pp. 466. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 
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The commonwealth and the dictatorships (Round table, no. 111, June, 1938, pp. 435-52). 


A discussion of the events of the last few months in Europe and their effect upon 
British policy. 


DaGGETT, AHERN. Treaty legislation in Canada (Canadian bar review, XVI (3), 
March, 1938, 159-84). A consideration of the power of the dominion legislature 


to discharge by appropriate legislation obligations created by international agree- 
ments which are binding on Canada. 


— T. S.. Neutrality and the cabinet (Canadian forum, XVIII (210), July, 1938, 


02-3). A comparison of various statements made by saan of the cabinet 
aaailes Canada’s position in time of war. 


GREEN, JAMES FREDERICK. Canada in world affairs (Foreign policy reports, XIV (8), 
July 1, 1938, 86-96). The author discusses the bases of Canada’s foreign policy 
her relations with Great Britain, the United States, and the League of Nations. 


McInnis, EpGar. Purposes of our national defence (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), 
July, 1938, 176-80). The author examines the question of possible attack on 
Canada by aggressor nations. 


Martin, Davip. Canada: Our military ward (Current history, XLVIII (6), June, 1938, 
21-3). Argues that Canada is bound to the American military machine in spite 
of sentimental attachment to Britain. 


Prince, A. E. The Chamberlain policy and Canada (Queen's quarterly, XLV (2), 
summer, 1938, 245-51). 


STEVENSON, J. A. Sectional factors in Canadian foreign policy (Foreign affairs, XVI (4), 
July, 1938, 667-78). Shows how separate doctrines of imperialism, collectivism, 
and isolationism influence Canada’s foreign policy. 


STEWART, ROBERT B. The great seal and treaty-making in the British Commonwealth 
(Canadian bar review, XV (10), Dec., 1937, 745-59). The author discusses the 
attitude of the various members of the commonwealth toward the authority 
symbolized in the royal Great Seal held in the United Kingdom in the keeping 
of the lord chancellor. 

—_—__—_————— Trreaty-making procedure in the British dominions (American 

journal of international law, XXXII (3), July, 1938, 467-87). 


UNDERHILL, F. H. Mr. King’s foreign policy (Canadian forum, XVIII (210), July, 
1938, 104-5). ‘The vital criticism of Mr. King’s foreign policy i is that he has no 


home policy’’, and Canada can only escape war hysteria by being absorbed in some 
healthful and national cause. 


WILLERT, Sir ARTHUR. The Atlantic: Bond or barrier? (Reprinted from the Spectator, 
London.) New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. 29. (75c.) 
Sketches recent developments in Anglo-American relationship and possible 
opportunities for future co-operation. 


III. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BREBNER, J. B. Patronage and parliamentary government (Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion report, May, 1938, 22-30). A discussion of patronage and parliamentary 
government in Canada and the United States showing the influence of France, 
Great Britain, and Ireland from the eighteenth century to the present time. 


FARLEY, PAuL-EMILE et LAMARCHE, GUSTAVE. Histoire du Canada, cours supérieur. 
3e éd. Montréal: Librairie des Clercs de St-Viateur. Pp. 551. ($1.25) 
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Newfoundland, annual report of the commission of government for the year, 1937. (Cmd. 
5741.) London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 1938. Pp. iv, 61. (1s. 1d.) 


The report gives an interesting picture of conditions on the island at the present 
time. 















SHAW, EarL B. Population distribution in Newfoundland (Economic geography, XIV 
(3), July, 1938, 239-54). An analysis of the influence of fishing and other factors 
upon the population. 


SUTHERLAND, STELLA. American public opinion and the Windsors. Vermont: Drift- 


wind Press, North Montpelier. 1938. Pp. 38. A severe criticism of the treat- 
ment of the abdication crisis of 1936 by the American press. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 













BroGGerR, A. W. Vinlandsferdene. Oslo: Gyldendal. 1937. Pp. 208. (10 Kr.) 

Dr. Brogger, an eminent Norwegian archaeologist and historian, examines the 
sources for the history of the Vinland voyages, and discusses Vinland geography 
and the relation of Vinland to Europe in the fifteenth century. 


(3) New France 









BRAULT, Lucien. Les Anglais a Deschambault en 1759 (B.R.H., XLIV (7), juillet, 
1938, 219-21). Describes a surprise attack made by the English under Murray 
on the French at the above post on the St. Lawrence. 








CALDWELL, E.L. Fort St. Jean on the Richelieu river (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, IV (7), July, 1938, 5-18). An account, based on official records, docu- 


ments, and diaries, of the fortifying of the Richelieu river in a period of the expansion 
of New France. 










DELANGLEZ, JEAN (trans. and ed.). The journal of Jean Cavelier: The account of a 
survivor of La Salle’s Texas expedition 1684-1688. Translated and annotated. 
(Institute of Jesuit History publications.) Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 
1938. Pp. [iv], 179. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


FauTeux, Aicipius. Came de Saint-Aigne (B.R.H., XLIV (6), juin, 1938, 167-9). 
A brief biography of M. Came de Saint-Aigne from 1749 to his death in 1765. 


During the greater part of this time he was stationed with the French troops on 
the Ile Royale. 


HAMER, MARGUERITE B. The fate of the exiled Acadians in South Carolina (Journal of 
southern history, IV (2), May, 1938, 199-208). 


Lemay, HuGouin. Le registre du Fort de la Presqu'tle pour 1753 (B.R.H., XLIV (7), 
juillet, 1938, 204-11). Biographical notes on Gabriel Anheuser, chaplain at Fort 
de la Presqu’ile in 1753, and Louis Liénard de Beaujeu, sieur de Villemomble, the 
commanding officer at the fort in the same year. 











Lovuis-JARAY, GABRIEL. L'Empire francais d'Amérique (1534-1803). Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1938. Pp. 376. (40 frs.) This is fundamentally a work of 
popularization designed for the readers of France. The “‘lessons’’ which the author 
draws from the story of the French failure in America are evidently meant as 
advice to the administration of the present French empire. The themes of the 
book are discovery, conquest, exploration, the elaboration of a great imperial 
dream, a dream personified in La Salle. There is almost nothing on other aspects 
of life in New France. A clue to the author’s point of view is to be seen in the fact 
that he finds in the coureurs-de-bots only doughty discoverers and epic heroes. 
In the matters which it treats, the book is a competent digest of existing mono- 
graphs. It may be of service to Canadians to remind them that Canada in that 
period was only a pawn in the greater schemes of France, a fact too much neglected 
by Canadian historians. A very useful, though incomplete, bibliography is 

included. An English-speaking reader may be amused or annoyed by the some- 

times fantastic rendering of English names. [R. S.] 
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McCtoy, SHELBY T. French charities to the Acadians, 1755-1799 (Louisiana historical 
quarterly, XXI (3), July, 1938, 656-68). The history of the Acadian exiles who 
went to France following their expulsion from Nova Scotia in 1755. 


Roy, Récis. Drucourt (B.R.H., XLIV (6), juin, 1938, 187-8). The author attempts 


to discover details of the early life of the last governor of Louisbourg, appointed 
in 1754. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


BALDWIN, J. R. Ashburton-Webster boundary settlement (Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion report, May, 1938, 121-33). A discussion of the circumstances and negotia- 
tions surrounding the Ashburton-Webster treaty, and Canadian and American 
opinion concerning its acceptance. 


Barry, J. NeiLson. Who discovered the Columbia river? (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXIX (2), June, 1938, 152-61). An inquiry as to whether Hezeta, Gray, or 
Broughton was the discoverer of the river ends in indecision. 


BLUE, GEORGE VERNE. Anglo-French diplomacy during the critical period of the Nootka 
controversy, 1790 (Oregon historical quarterly, XX XIX (2), June, 1938, 162-79). 


France was Spain's ally in the dispute with England over the rights of sovereignty 
over Nootka sound. 


Cooper, J. I. George Etienne Cartier in the period of the ‘forties (Canadian Historical 
Association report, May, 1938, 71-8). A study of the earlier and less-known 
Cartier, and what the decade of the forties meant to his future career. 


Corey, A. B. Canadian border defence problems after 1814 to their culmination in the 
‘forties (Canadian Historical Association report, May, 1938, 111-20). A study of 
defence problems and plans during this period. 


Davin, L.-O. Les patriotes de 1837-1838. (1884 ed. re-ed.) Montréal: Beauchemin. 
Pp. 320. ($1.00) 


Davis, T. FREDERICK. U.S.S. Peacock in the War of 1812: A fight off the Florida east 
coast (Florida historical quarterly, April, 1938). 


FLicK, ALEXANDER C. How New York won and lost an empire (New York history, 
XVIII (4), Oct., 1937, 361-77). An account of the acquisition of a vast extent of 


western land by the province of New York and the cession of this land to congress 
in 1781. 


Fort Klock papers, 1762-1845; copied from original documents found in the old fort; con- 
veyed to Mohawk Valley Historic Association for permanent preservation, 1936. 
(Reprinted fromthe Enter priseand News,St. Johnsville, N.Y., 1937.) Pp.108. (Paper 
$1.50; cloth $2.00.) The documents printed here pertain to the Klock family and 
consist of letters, deeds, conveyances, receipts, wills, etc. Three of the letters were 
written from Upper Canada and many names of families well known in the early 
days of Upper Canada are referred to in the documents. Fort Klock stands about 
two miles east of St. Johnsville, N.Y. [J. J. TALMAN] 


GLAZEBROOK, G.deT. External relations of the province of Canada (Canadian Historical 
Association report, May, 1938, 103-10). Discusses the influence on Canada of the 
ideas and institutions of Europe and the United States during the 1840's and 50's. 

(ed.). The Hargrave correspondence, 1821-1843. Edited with 
introduction and notes. (Publications of the Champlain Society, XXIV.) Toronto: 
Champlain Society. 1938. Pp. xxvi, 472, xii. To be reviewed later 
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GRAHAM, GERALD S. Sam Burnie’s letter book (Queen's quarterly, XLV (2), summer, 
1938, 204-11). This examination of the letters of Sam Birnie, sometime purchasing 
agent for the Montreal Distilling Company, written chiefly during the years 1782 
and 1786, gives light and colour to the story of the colonial rum and molasses trade, 


GUILLET, Epwin C. How “‘rebellion’’ looks after a hundred years (Saturday night, May 
21, 1938, 2). 1837 in perspective. 







Harvey, D. C. The Halifax-Castine expedition (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 
1938, 207-13). An account of the British occupation of the Penobscot-St. Croix 
region in New England during the War of 1812. 













JenninGs, R. Y. The Caroline and McLeod cases (American journal of international 
law, XXXII (1), Jan., 1938, 82-99). An analysis of international aspects of the 
situation surrounding the destruction of the Caroline in 1837 and the arrest of 

Alexander McLeod in 1840. 






Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations from January, 1768, to December, 
1775. Preserved in the Public Record Office. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 1937. Pp. viii, 499. (£1 12s. 6d.) An earlier volume of this series was 
reviewed in the December issue of this REVIEW when the scope of the series was 
discussed. This volume continues the series for a period of eight years, printing 
verbatim the minutes and decisions of the commissioners on petitions and cor- 
respondence from all the colonies under their direction. In addition it contains a 
list of the commissioners and commissions for that period as well as a list of the 

governors of the various plantations. It has been printed without an introduction, 

under the supervision of Mr. K. H. LEpwarp, an assistant keeper of the records, 

but has a comprehensive index compiled by him. [D. C. H.] 













Journals of the continental congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the original records in the 

Library of Congress by RoscorE R. Hitt. Vol. XXXIV: January 21, 1788, to 
March 2, 1789. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1937. Pp. x, 659. 
($3.00) 

















KEMMERER, DoNALD L. New material on the Stamp Act in New Jersey (Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, LVI (3), July, 1938, 220-5). Contains some 
interesting correspondence between General Thomas Gage and Governor William 

Franklin concerning the act. 


KENNEDY, Mary. Lieutenant Joseph René Bellot (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 1, June, 1938, 
43-5). Sketches the experiences of this naval officer, who joined the search for the 
Franklin expedition in 1851, and after whom Bellot strait was named. 
















Kerr, D.G.G. Head and responsible government in New Brunswick (Canadian Histor- 
ical Association report, May, 1938, 62-70). The author shows how Head's régime 
in New Brunswick (1848-54) paved the way for the eventual adoption of admin- 
istrative reforms needed to make the principle of responsible government function 

in practice. 


LaMPEE, THOMAS C. The Missisquoi loyalists (Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 

Society, 1938, VI (2), June, 1938, 81-138). This sketch of the loyalist settlement 
at Missisquoi bay in 1784 is of interest for the light it throws on the vicissitudes 
of the American loyalists in Canada. 


Lewis, CHARLES LEE. The romantic Decatur. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press (London: Humphrey Milford). 1937. p. [ix], 296. ($4.00) This 
biography contains material on the naval blockade and battles during the War of 
1812. It is documented and has an extensive bibliography. 





LINGELBACH, ANNA LANE. William Huskisson as president of the board of trade (Ameri- 
can historical rev iew, XLIII (4), July, 1938, 759-74). Contains an account of 
Huskisson’s work as president of the board of trade from 1823 to 1827 and sketches 
in the economic background of the time. 
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LyDEKKER, JOHN WOLFE. The faithful Mohawks. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord TWEEDSMUIR. Cambridge: At the University Press |Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. of Canada]. 1938. Pp. xvi, 206. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


MacKay, DouGias. Men of the old fur trade (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 1, June, 1938, 7-9). 


The story of Peter Skene Ogden, fur trader, and of his rescue of the survivors of 
the Whitman massacre of 1847. 


Maine troops on Lake Champlain and the loss of the Eagle and Growler May-July, 1813 
(Moorsfield antiquarian, II (1), May, 1938, 34-42). The struggle between the 
Americans and the British to gain control of the Lake Champlain area is recorded 
in the letters of a number of American officers engaged in the manoeuvres. 


Mayo, KATHERINE. General Washington's dilemma. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. (Toronto: George J. McLeod]. 1938. Pp. viii, 323. ($2.75) This is an 
account written in very vivid style of an incident at the end of the revolution in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, and illustrating the bitterness between loyalists 
and revolutionaries in the civilian population. The author’s attempt to hold the 
balance fairly between the two groups is an interesting evidence of a commendable 
tendency in the writing of popular history in the United States. 


MENG, JOHN J. A footnote to secret aid in the American Revolution (American historical 
review, XLIII (4), July, 1938, 791-5). Theauthor attempts to discover the identity 
of the Frenchman who conceived the plan of furnishing secret aid to the American 
insurgents at the Battle of Saratoga. 


MITCHELL, STEWART. Horatio Seymour of New York. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xx, 623. ($5.00) Seymour was twice governor of 
the state of New York and was Democratic candidate for the presidency in 1868. 
He played an important role in opposition to the dominant Republican sentiments 
of the period. A number of references to the Erie and other canals are of interest 
from the point of view of Canadian history. Seymour took a prominent part in 
advocating the usefulness of the Erie canal and the extension of canal navigation 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 


Morton, A. S. Business methods and the archives of the Hudson's Bay Company (Cana- 
dian Historical Association report, May, 1938, 134-44). <A brief description of the 
classes of records in the company’s archives, indicating how they illustrate the 
business methods and organization of the company. 


New York convention and committee of safety (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, 
IV (7), July, 1938, 18-20). Extracts from the records of the committee of safety, 
1776, which deal with stores and supplies for completing the naval armament for 
the protection of Lake Champlain. 


Rioy], P.-G. William Smith, pluraliste renforcé (B.R.H., XLIV (7), juillet, 1938, 215-6). 
A brief biography of William Smith who held two important offices in the govern- 
ment of Lower Canada from 1815 to 1838 at which time Lord Durham forced him 
to relinquish one of them. 


RussELL, NELSON VANCE. The end of the British regime in Michigan and the northwest 
(Quarterly review, University of Michigan, XLIV (19), spring, 1938, 189-206). 
A review, based on the evidence of records and documents, of the facts and events 
leading to the surrender of the western posts by Great Britain, in 1793. 


SAINT-PIERRE, ARTHUR. Les patriotes de 1837-38. Préface de Victor Morin. Mont- 
réal: Editions de la Bibliothéque canadienne. 1937. Pp. 24. 


SmiTH, ARTHUR D. HowpEN. Old fuss and feathers: The life and exploits of Lt.- 
General Winfield Scott; The only American who never lost a battle; The one victorious 
general to lose a presidential election; patron of Lee; protector of Lincoln; most inept 
of politicians; strategist, statesman, humanitarian. New York: Greystone Press. 
1937. Pp. xiv, 386. ($4.50) Although the author states that he has consulted 
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‘“‘ive hundred or more sources, some of them very obscure” in preparing this 
biography of General Scott, the book, in comparison with Major Charles Winslow 
Elliott’s on the same subject (reviewed in this journal in June last) is what 
Hollywood would call a ‘‘quickie”. Mr. Smith has nullified the effect of his re- 
searches by giving no bibliography and, indeed, almost no references of any kind. 
The book is lively, but part of the spice is provided by old-fashioned last-century 
nationalism. Canadians will be interested to learn from a foot-note on page 126 
that ‘‘The battle of Lundy’s Lane is known in Canadian history as Niagara Heights 
or Bridgewater”. [C. P. Stacey] 


Stock, LEo Francis. Proceedings and debates of the British parliaments respecting 
North America. Vol. 1V: 1728-1739. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1937. Pp. xxviii, 888. This volume continues the work of the 
important series published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. It describes 
the difficulties between Great Britain and Spain leading to the outbreak of war. 
Extensive material is published on the struggle of the sugar interests of the West 
Indies to control the trade of the northern colonies. ‘‘Commercial restrictions 
was the chief characteristic of colonial legislation for this period.’” The editor 
provides a useful preface describing the main features of the legislation and 
includes a valuable appraisal of the sources of debates. There are extensive 
foot-notes and an index. [H. A. I.] 


Swanson, NEIL H. The first rebel: Being a lost chapter of our history and a true narrative 
of America’s first uprising against English military authority and an account of 
the first fighting between armed colonists and British regulars together with a biography 
of Colonel James Smith. Recounted from contemporary documents. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1937. Pp. xvi, 393. 
($3.00) An account in story form of a local rising against the Pennsylvania 
authorities in 1765 in the western part of the colony. The author’s suggestion 


that the rising may be considered a prelude to the Battle of Lexington is scarcely 
justified. 


With the American Fur Company in the Michilimackinac dependencies, 1818-1822 
(Moorsfield antiquarian, II (1), May, 1938, 5-24). The letters of Samuel Ashmun, 
jr., and John H. Fairbank to Bartlett Nye of Champlain, New York, giving 
interesting accounts of life at the trading-posts in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 

Minnesota. 






















WronG, GEORGE M. The chronicle of a family. Toronto: The author, 73 Walmer rd. 
1938. Pp. [v], 62. (mimeo.). This is a brief record of the Wrong family, written 
by one of its members, himself the doyen of Canadian historians. After a brief 
sketch of his ancestors, in Barbados, the author brings John Wrong to Quebec 
in 1780. There this first Canadian Wrong married a loyalist lady, and the two 
children of the marriage took up land in the Talbot settlement. The greater part 
of the chronicle is then taken up with a sketch of pioneer life on the farm and 
in small towns. Written with skill and charm, this volume is a model for family 
histories, for the writer of which there are so many pitfalls. With the exception 
of a brief sketch at the end, the story is of Professor Wrong’s grandparents. One 
cannot help wishing that it had ended in autobiography. [G. deT. G.] 


The year 1781 at Saratoga: Col. Marinus Willett’s regiment of levies. From the Pliny 
Moore papers (Moorsfield antiquarian, II (1), May, 1938, 59-76). Military life 
in Saratoga during the Revolutionary War is reflected in a number of Pliny Moore 
letters and documents reproduced here. 


ZEICHNER, Oscar. The rehabilitation of loyalists in Connecticut (New England quarterly, 


XI (2), June, 1938, 308-30). An account of the loyalist problem in this state 
after the War of Independence. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 






BuRTON, SIR MONTAGUE. Globe girdling: Being the impressions of an amateur observer. 
Vol. II. Leeds and London: Petty and Sons. 1938. Pp. xii, 575. (10s.) Contains 
a short section of superficial observations on Canada. 
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The Canadian constitution: A series of broadcast discussions sponsored by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. (Discussed by the Kelsey Club of Winnipeg, the 
Constitutional Club of Vancouver, the Citadel Club of Halifax, with an appendix 
by Professor A. G. BaiLey of New Brunswick.) Toronto: Nelson. 1938. Pp. x, 
179. (75c.) The C.B.C. is to be congratulated on putting into permanent form 
this series of discussions. The topic was a timely one during the winter of 1937-8 
when the broadcasts were given, and remains so now with the report of the royal 
commission on dominion-provincial affairs yet to be published. The discussions 
were held in three centres, Vancouver, Halifax, and Winnipeg. In each case the 
setting provided was a round-table conference amongst members of a club devoted 
to the study of public affairs. The discussions covered those questions in relation 
to the Canadian constitution where the distribution of powers between dominion 
and province has become a point at issue. There were fourteen discussions, 
together with a statement of the special claims of New Brunswick. Since the 
attitude of Ontario and Quebec is likely to have great bearing on the solution of 
the constitutional problem, the series would have profited by the presentation 
of views from these provinces. In each case the discussion was led by an authority 
on the particular subject under review. The technique adopted in these broadcasts 
made possible the presentation of various points of view within each centre, and 
at the same time sectional opinion across the country was expressed. It is hard 
to combine discussion with the imparting of information, but these talks have 
embodied both fact and opinion in good proportion. [R. G. RIDDELL] 


Canadian Historical Association. Report of the annual meeting held at Ottawa, May 
23-24, 1938, with historical papers. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1938. 
Pp. 162. The historical papers are listed separately in this bibliography. 


CROCOMBE, LEONARD. An editor goes west: A holiday notebook. London: George G. 
Harrap [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1938. Pp. 256. (8s. 6d.) An amusing 
account of a five weeks’ holiday in eastern Canada and New York, in which the 
author, an English editor, comments on Canadian life and personalities. 


The dominion-provincial royal commission (Round table, no. 110, March, 1938, 365-75). 
Gives the factors leading up to the appointment of the commission, its purpose, 
terms of reference, and members. 


Jenks, C. WILFRED. The present status of the Bennett ratifications of international 
labour conventions (Canadian bar review, XV (6), June, 1937, 464-77). A legal 
analysis of the decision of the judicial committee of the privy council in 1937 
that the adoption of federal legislation designed to give effect to the ratifications 
by Canada of certain international labour conventions was outside the competence 
of the Canadian federal government. 


Laureys, Henry. Le Canada et la crise. (Cahiers de politique étrangére, no. 38.) 
Paris: Institut des Etudes américaines. Pp. 14. 


McKacvuE, W. A. Too many governments? Or too much government? (Canadian banker, 
April, 1938, 285-8). 


O'Leary, M. Grattan. Doctor Manion (Maclean's magazine, Aug. 15, 1938, 9, 36). 
A portrait of the new leader of the Conservative party in Canada. 


PicarD, R. I. C. Dominion-provincial royal commission (Canadian banker, July, 
1938, 418-29). An enumeration of the problems placed before the Rowell com- 
mission, and an analysis of the briefs submitted by the provinces, boards of trade, 
and other groups. 


Preserving Canada's historic past (Canadian Historical Association report, May, 1938, 
145-52). A record of the work during 1937 of the historic sites and monuments 
board of Canada. 


Scott, F. R. Canada today: A study of her national interests and national policy. 
Foreword by E. J. Tarr. Prepared for the British Commonwealth relations 
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conference, 1938. (Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 163. (Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75c.) To be reviewed later. 

















SHANE, H. Canadian disunion (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 1938, 157-64), 
The differences between fi provinces and between the French and English 
elements in Canada are discussed. 


SmitH, Gorpon Linpsay. The case against the C.B.C. (Country guide, April, 1938, 
11, 53). 


SPRINGETT, EVELYN CARTIER. For my children's children. Montreal: Unity Press, 
1937. Pp. [vi], 204. This delightful little volume of reminiscences is written by 
the daughter of Alexander T. Galt, of whom there is a short intimate description. 
The book is simply and modestly written without any pretence of describing 
events of importance but it has interesting glimpses of life in Montreal in the 
confederation period, in Alberta in the ’90’s, and later in British Columbia. 


Submission of the central committee of the Communist party to the royal commission on 
dominion-provincial relations. April, 1938. Pp. 124. 


T., J. S. Topics of the day: The Chamberlain policy; The Saskatchewan election; Canada's 
foreign policy; The Wesley centenary (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 1938, 
246-56). 


(6) The Great War 


Ducuip, A. ForTEscuE. Official history of the Canadian forces in the Great War, 
1914-1919. General series, Vol. 1: From the outbreak of war to the formation of the 
Canadian Corps, August 1914-September 1915. (Department of national defence.) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Text, pp. xxviii, 596; appendices and maps, pp. 
Ivi, 464. ($2.00; $1.50) To be rev iewed later. 


Hasse, F. R. A touched-up war diary (Forty-niner, XXVII, July, 1938, 24-8). The 
seventh instalment of the diary of a member of ‘‘A’’ Company and later of 
“The Signals’ and ‘Transport’ includes the period, May 6 to August 19, 1917. 


Parvillers Show—August, 1918 (Forty-niner, XXVII, July, 1938, 3-12). An interesting 
story of the work of the battalion in furthering the operations commenced at 


Amiens, with official orders and reports from records compiled by the late Colonel 
C. Y. Weaver. 













IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 








C[HARLEs], B[UCHANAN]. Grand Manan assigned to Great Britain (Grand Manan 
historian, V, 1938, 62-6). A discussion of the negotiations in connection with 
the ownership of Grand Manan and the islands in Passamaquoddy bay. 

The licence of occupation, 1783 (Grand Manan historian, V, 
1938, 52-4). The official record of the licence of occupation received by Moses 
Gerrish and his associates to occupy the island of Grand Manan and the small 
islands adjacent. 









GanonG, W. F. The origin and history of the name Grand Manan (Grand Manan 
historian, V, 1938, 43-9). A history and analysis of the name Manan, revised 
and enlarged from Professor Ganong’s Indian place-nomenclature of the Maritime 
Provinces. 





Harvey, D. C. History and its uses in pre-confederation Nova Scotia (Canadian 
Historical Association report, May, 1938, 5-16). A discussion of the motives 
underlying the historical writings of Nova Scotians between the War of 1812 
and confederation and their effect upon Nova Scotian character and attitude 
towards union. 
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Howe, Jonas. The history and settlement of Grand Manan (Grand Manan historian, 
V, 1938, 13-39). A general historical survey up to 1819, with letters and documents, 


WEBSTER, J. CLARENCE. An historical guide to New Brunswick. Rev. ed. Fredericton: 
New Brunswick Government Bureau of Information and Tourist Travel. 1938. 
Pp. 119. This attractively arranged booklet contains excellent photographs and 
many useful maps. It is admirably adapted to its purpose. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BRETON, P.-E. Cap-de-la-Madeleine: Cité mystique de Marie. (Pages trifluviennes, 
sér. A, no. 20.) Trois-Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1937. Pp. 213. 


BrRucHESI, JEAN. Canadian unity and the French Canadians (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, 24éme année (94), juin, 1938, 116-23). A discussion of the question 
of Quebec’s autonomy in relation to the central government. 


CARON, MAXIMILIEN. La province de Québec est-elle un état? (Actualité économique, 
l4e année, I (2), mai, 1938, 121-32). After considering the legal aspect of this 
question, the author reaches the conclusion that Quebec is a political entity. 


CentER, AuGustin. Notes historiques sur le Témiscamingue. Québec: Action catho- 
lique. 1937. Pp. 137. ($1.00) 


Dawson, HERBERT W. Fascism moves west (Empire review, LXVII (449), June, 1938, 
348-50). A note on Quebec. 


DuGré, ALEXANDRE. Notre survivance francaise. (Comité régional, 2e Congrés de la 
Langue francaise 4 Québec, 27 juin-ler juillet 1937.) Montréal: Imprimerie du 
Messager. 1937. Pp. 16. 


Gérin, LEon. Le type économique et social des canadiens: Milieux agricoles de tradition 
francaise. Tome I. (Science sociale.) 1937. Montréal: Editions de l’A. C.-F. 
Pp. 221. ($1.00) In this study of habttant civilization, M. Gérin classifies changes 
that have taken place during the past fifty years, particularly in the structure 
of family and parochial life. 


L'histoire du Saguenay: Depuis l’origine jusqu’ad 1870. Tome 1. (Publication de la 
Société Historique du Saguenay, no. 3.) Edition du Centenaire. Chicoutimi: 
La Société Historique du Saguenay. 1938. Pp. 331. 


HuGues, Everett C. Industry and the rural system in Quebec (C.J.E.P.S., IV (3), 
Aug., 1938, 341-9). A description of the functional relationship of the growth 
of industry to the traditional system of rural life in Quebec. 


LacassE, EL10ozA FAFARD. Légendes et récits: Céte nord du Saint-Laurent. Montréal: 
Eclaireur de Montréal. 1937. Pp. 134. ($1.00) The autobiography of Mme 
Lacasse who spent eighteen years of her youth in the lighthouse at Point des 
Monts three hundred miles below Quebec, when her father was keeper from 
1872-90. 


LALONDE, Maurice. Notes historiques sur Mont-Laurier, Nominingue et Kiamika, 
1822-1937. Beauceville, P.Q.: L’Eclaireur. 1937. Pp. 227. ($1.00) 


LEvVESQUE, ALBERT. Les Canadiens francais chez eux: Almanach de la langue francaise. 
Montréal: Editions del’ A. C.-F. 1937. Pp. 84. (25c.) 


Murray, GILLES. Essai de monographie rurale sur la région du comté de Terrebonne 
(Etudes économiques, \'Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, VII, 
1937, 7-58). Geographic, historical, and economic factors which contributed to 
ae Sanenapenaet of this section of the province of Quebec are analysed by the 
author. 
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Nationalism in Quebec (Round table, no. 110, March, 1938, 376-85). A very sane 
diagnosis of the differences between English and French Canadians and an account 
of present conditions in Quebec. 







Notre américanisation: Enquéte de la Revue Dominicaine (1936). Montréal: L’Euvre 
de Presse dominicaine. 1937. Pp. 266. (75c.) 





Ot1s, L.-EuGENE. Saint-Alexis de Grande-Baie 1838-1938. A l'occasion du Centenaire 
de la Paroisse 11 juin 1938. (Publications de la Société Historique du Saguenay, 
no. 4.) Chicoutimi: La Société Historique du Saguenay. 1938. Pp. 48. An 
account of the principal historical events connected with this Saguenay parish. 

















RoBertTs, LESLIE. Will Quebec turn to the right? (Canadian magazine, LXX XIX (4), 
April, 1938, 8-9, 45). 


Roy, PrerRE-GeorGes. Les avocats de la région de Québec. Lévis, P.Q.: Adrien Begin. 
1937. Pp. 500. 


——__—_—__—__————- L Hopital des Emigrés du Faubourg Saint-Jean, a Québec 
(B.R.H., XLIV (7), juillet, 1938, 200-3). Contains an account of the founding 
of this hospital by Lord Dalhousie in 1820 and its destruction by fire in 1837. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 





ARTHUR, Eric R. The early buildings of Ontario. With a foreword by JoHN ALForD. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1938. Pp. 23. An interesting account of 
the development of architecture in Upper Canada from the beginnings of the 
settlement of the province down to about 1840. Numerous photographs of buildings 
and architectural details are included. 






Gippons, EMMA. Someone has been here before you. Buffalo, N.Y.: The Author, 1012 
Elmwood Ave. Pp. 134. ($1.75) A local history of the Niagara frontier up to 
the War of 1812, briefly and simply written and based on works by both American 
and Canadian writers. 













Gou.p, ALicE Katuryn. By the Rideau. Smiths Falls, Ont.: The author. N.d. Pp. 
32. A tale of Smiths Falls, Ontario, in prose and verse. 


Henry, Lorne J. and Paterson, GILBERT. Pioneer days in Ontario. (The handbook 
series in social studies.) Illustrated by C. W. JEFFERYs. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1938. Pp. [iv], 234. (80c.) See p. 353. 






History of St. Joseph's Parish, Kingsbridge, Ontario. Kingsbridge, Ont. 1937. Pp. 
40. Personalities and events surrounding the development of this parish from 
the arrival of the first settlers in 1839 to the old boys’ reunion in 1936. 



















History of the Women's Institutes of Haldimand county. Edited by the Women’s 
Institute in conjunction with the Haldimand Historical Society. Cayuga, Ont.: 
Advocate Print. 1938. Pp. 84. This booklet covers the history and activities of 
the various branches of the institute since the organization of the Selkirk branch 

in 1902. 





Hupcins, Bert. Tobacco growing in southwestern Ontario (Economic geography, 
XIV (3), July, 1938, 223-32). A brief historical account of tobacco growing in 
Canada together with a detailed analysis of the various factors that have operated 
in the concentration of tobacco culture in the Lake Erie counties of the Ontario 

peninsula. 


Statement by the government of Ontario to the royal commission on dominion-provincial 
relations. Book |: Prime minister's statement. Book II: General statement. Book 
III: Appendix and tables. Toronto: King's Printer. April, 1938. Pp. 30; [ii], 86; 

[iii], 22, 34 tables. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


READ, FREDERICK. Early history of the Manitoba courts (Manitoba bar news, X (1 
and 2), Sept., Oct., 1937, 451-5, 467-71, 482). Discusses the development of the 


law courts before and after the admission of Manitoba into the Dominion of 
Canada. 


StuarT, DuNcAN. The Canadian desert: An attempt to stay the loss of the west. (Live 
and learn, no. 2; The new dominion books; published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1938. 
Pp. viii, 88. ($1.00; paper 75c.) To be reviewed later. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


BRINLEY, GorDON. Away to the Canadian Rockies and British Columbia. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1938. Pp. xii, 301. ($2.75) A very entertaining account 
of a trip to Alberta and British Columbia by the author of Away to Quebec, etc. 
The attractive water colours and drawings are an important feature of the book. 


CasH, GWEN. I like British Columbia. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 192. ($2.75) The author, an English woman who came to Canada twenty 
years ago, gives an interesting account of her experiences in British Columbia 
during this period. The excellent colour plates and black and white drawings 
are the work of J. M. Donald. 


GoopFELLow, J.C. Fur and gold in Similkameen (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
II (2), April, 1938, 67-88). Tells how these two factors affected the exploration 
and development of the district. 


KEMBLE, JOHN HASKELL (ed.). Coal from the Northwest coast, 1848-1850 (British 
Columbia quarterly, II (2), April, 1938, 123-30). 


Lams, W. Kaye. Early lumbering on Vancouver island. Part I]: 1855-1866 (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, II (2), April, 1938, 95-121). 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


FERGUSON, ROBERT. Arctic harpooner: A voyage on the schooner Abbie Bradford, 
1878-1879. Edited by Lrest1—E DALRYMPLE Starr. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 216. ($2.00) 


Forses, ALEXANDER. WNorthernmost Labrador mapped from the air. (American Geo- 
graphical Society, Special publication no. 22, edited by JoHN K. WriGHT.) New 
York: American Geographical Society. 1938. Pp. xx, 257. Also Navigational 
notes on the Labrador coast. Pp. 26. To be reviewed later. 


LeBourpats, D. M. Land of tomorrow (Canadian magazine, LXXXIX (4), April, 
1938, 18, 37-8). A plea for the development of Canada’s northland. 


WHEELER, E. P. Topographical notes on a journey across Labrador (Geographical review, 
XXVIII (3), July, 1938, 475-81). An account of a journey made by the author 
in the spring of 1935 from Nain, on the Atlantic coast of Labrador, to Ungava 
bay and thence back to the Atlantic at Saglek bay. 


V. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


CLaRK, W. C. Financial administration of the government of Canada (C.J.E.P.S., IV 
(3), Aug., 1938, 391-419). 
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Davoup, H. T. Lord Sydenham's proposal for a provincial bank of issue (Canadian 
banker, April, 1938, 289-98). Lord Sydenham’s proposal for a central bank in 
Canada is compared with the present Bank of Canada Act. 







E.xtiott, CourTLAND. Bank cash (C.J.E.P.S., IV (3), Aug., 1938, 432-59). An 
examination of the Canadian banking system. 


Extiott, C. FRASER. Administration of the Canadian income tax law (C.J.E.P.S., IV 
(3), Aug., 1938, 377-90). 











InMAN, M. K. Monetary behavior in Canada—1926-36 (Quarterly review of commerce, 
spring, 1938, 61-74). 






Innis, H. A. Penetrative powers of the price system (C.J.E.P.S., IV (3), Aug., 1938, 
299-319). How the price system penetrated the economy of Europe and its effect 
on economic, social, and political systems; with particular reference to Canada. 











Marsh, LEonarD C., FLEMING, A. GRANT, and BLACKLER, C. F. Health and un- 

employment: Some studies of their relationships. (McGill social research series, 
no. 7.) Oxford University Press. Pp. xxvi, 243. ($2.50) Using as a background 
for this study the effect of the depression on the development of social welfare 
organization, the authors emphasize the socio-economic aspects of medicine. 


Nose, S. R. The monetary experience of Canada during the depression (Canadian 
banker, April, 1938, 269-77). 










Power in politics (Round table, no. 111, June, 1938, 586-94). A discussion of power 

legislation in oe the renewal of contracts in 1937 by the Ontario government, 
the application of the Ontario government to the dominion government to export 
power to the United States, etc. 


(2) Agriculture 





Boyp, Hucu. New breaking: An outline of co-operation among the western farmers of 
Canada. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada). 1938. Pp. 215. 
To be reviewed later. 












Canada, Dominion of. Report of the royal grain inquiry commission, 1938. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 264. ($1.00) 












EASTERBROOK, W. T. Farm credit in Canada. Foreword by H. A. Innis. (Political 
economy series no. 2; The Maurice Cody Foundation.) Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 260. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 










RUTHERFORD, J. B. Agricultural income (C.J.E.P.S., IV (3), Aug., 1938, 420-9). A 
technical analysis including statistical information on income derived from 
Canadian agriculture during the past twelve years. 


(3) Geography 





Canadian Alpine journal. Vol. XXV. Banff, Alta.: Alpine Club of Canada. 1937. 
Pp. viii, 163. ($2.00) Includes: The Harry Snyder Canadian expedition by H. F. 
LAMBART; Canadian climbs, 1937 by KATE GARDINER; An attempt on Mt. Hayes 
by RoGerR S. Wuitney; Bella Coola mountains by W. A. Don Munpay; Climbs 
within the Arctic circle, with a note on the stonemen of the Arctic by Epw1n W. MILLs; 
Following the footsteps of the fur traders by Cyrit G. WaTES; The forbidden plateau, 
Vancouver island by PRESTON L. Tait; Geology of the Garibaldi lake area by W. H 
MATHEWS; Glacier observations, 1936 and 1937 by A. A. McCousrey; Glacter 
retreat in Garibaldi park, 1936-1937 by W. TAYLor. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(4) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 


Data on the vital statistics of Italians in Canada, 1934 and 1935 (Notiziario demogrAafico, 
Rome, Italy, XI (2), Feb., 1938, 33-5). 


Great Britain, Overseas settlement board. Report, May, 1938. (Cmd. 5766.) London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1938. Pp. iv, 40. (1s. ld.) The board indicates 
the general conditions in which migration can take place, describes the part which 
can be played by governments in facilitating a flow of migrants, and suggests 


what aspects of the problem call for further joint examination by the governments 
concerned. 


Hurp, W. Burton. Racial origins and nativity of the Canadian people: A study based 
on the census of 1931 and supplementary data. (Census monograph no. 4; reprinted 
from vol. XII, Seventh census of Canada, 1931; Dominion bureau of statistics.) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. xviii, 292. (35c.) This careful statistical 
study based on the census of 1931 contains many generalizations and comparisons 
of data touching the whole period since 1901. 


Lower, A. R. M. Motherlands (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 1938, 143-8). A 
discussion of the various races making up the Canadian nation. 


NaGy, Ivan. Hungarians in Canada (Journal de la Société hongroise de statistique, 
Budapest, XV (1-2), 1937, 171-92). 


RATTIGAN, CLiveE. The migration problem of the British Commonwealth (English- 
speaking world, XX (7), July, 1938, 347-9). The question of emigration from 
Great Britain to the dominions from 1900 to the present time is discussed. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


CorsBett, J. Railway unification (Canadian forum, XVIII (209), June, 1938, 75-7). 
Contends that Canada’s railway problem “‘is not really a railway problem at all, 
it is a money or currency question”’. 


Howay, F. W. British Columbia brigade trails (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 1, June, 1938, 
48-51). An account of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s attempt to solve its trans- 
portation problem early in the last century. 


International joint commission. Interim report on the Champlain waterway. Washing- 
ton-Ottawa, 1937. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 187. 


Richelieu river remedial works. Ottawa-Washington, 
1937. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 89. 


MarTELL, J. S. Intercolonial communications, 1840-1867 (Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation report, May, 1938, 41-61). An account of the development of communi- 
cations between the British North American colonies. 


Murray, Paut. Le probléme ferroviaire au Canada (Etudes économiques, \'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, VII, 1937, 303-63). Canada’s railway 


problem is discussed from the historical and financial angles and proposed solutions 
are analysed. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BuRPEE, LAWRENCE H. Canada’s debt to the Carnegie corporation (Queen's quarterly, 
XLV (2), summer, 1938, 232-8). A penetrating analysis of contributions to Canada 
from the British dominions and colonies fund of the Carnegie corporation. 


Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. Annual survey of education'in Canada, 1036 


(with directory and bibliography for 1937). Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 
xl, 222. (50c.) 
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Curasson, Livan. Un exemple de saine coopération: L'expérience d’ Antigonish. 
(L’CEuvre des tracts, no. 220.) Montréal: Action paroissiale. 1937. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


















Corsett, E. A. The library and adult education (Ontario library review, XXII (1), 
Feb., 1938, 5-8). Stresses the need for wider library facilities throughout Canada, 
particularly in the rural districts. 





Epet, A. Conflicting aims within the Canadian university (University of Toronto 
uarterly, VII (4), July, 1938, 532-46). Offers constructive criticism of the 
Coendion university as a part of the educational system. 


Harvey, D. C. Dalhousie University established (Dalhousie review, XVIII (1), April, 
1938, 50-66). An authoritative historical account which traces the growth of the 
university from the reorganization of Dalhousie College, 1863, to permanent 
establishment in 1887. 

From college to university (Dalhousie review, XVII (4), Jan., 1938, 
409-31). A consideration of the early struggles, principally sectarian, of Dalhousie 
College in the period 1838 to 1863. 







HERTZLER, SILAS. Aitendance at Mennonite schools and colleges, 1936-1937 (Mennonite 
quarterly review, XII (1), Jan., 1938, 55-68). Gives attendance statistics for 
thirty-three Mennonite schools and colleges in the United States and Canada. 





JEFFERYS, CHARLES W. Visual aids in the teaching of history (School, Ontario College 
of Education, XXVI (10), June, 1938, 855-64). 















JoserH, Rosetta. The Canadian Labrador Voluntary Educational League (Echoes, 
no. 150, March, 1938, 10, 25). This league was organized in Quebec in 1927 to 
provide education for the people of Labrador. 






KELLEHER, V. P. George Ramsay, Lord Dalhousie (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 
1938, 197-204). A biographical sketch of the founder of Dalhousie University. 











KIRKCONNELL, Watson. The golden jubilee of Wesley College, Winnipeg 1888-1938: 
The story of fifty years of service in preparing young men and women for life and 
its needs. Winnipeg: Columbia Press. 1938. Pp. 60. This survey of the history 


of the college now incorporated in the University of Manitoba is very attractively 
presented, 


McCuLLEy, JosEPH. Youth congress grows in scope and influence (Saturday night, 
June 11, 1938, 2). A note on the Canadian youth congress, established to deal 
with problems of world peace and economic security. 







MAaAcKINTOSH, W. A. Adam Shortt, 1859-1931 (C.J.E.P.S., IV (2), May, 1938, 164-76). 
A comprehensive account of Shortt’s career, showing how he contributed to 


historical research and to the study of political science and economics in Canadian 
universities. 









MacpnualL, Sir ANDREW. The old university (McGill news, XIX (2), spring, 1938, 
27-9). Describes McGill University as it was fifty-three years ago. 












MAvRAULT, Mgr Otivier. La carriére de L’Abbé Groulx (Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation report, May, 1938, 97-102). A study of the life and writings of the Abbé 
Lionel-Adolphe Groulx, professor of history at the University of Montreal, and 
prominent in the nationalist movement. 


PutMaN, J. H. Fifty years at school: An educationist looks at life. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin and Co. 1938. Pp. xvi, 253. ($1.50) Twenty-four essays, embodying 
educational principles and theories, and based on the author's teaching experiences 
during the past fifty years in Ontario. 





STANLEY, CARLETON. Dalhousie to-day (Dalhousie review, XVIII (2), July, 1938, 


216-28). An account of the development of Dalhousie University from 1887 to 
the present day. 
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State scholarships for Canada: A brief to the royal commission on dominion-provincial 
relations from the Canadian student assembly. Toronto: National Scholarships 
Committee of the Canadian Student Assembly. June, 1938. Pp. 11. 


Les trois ‘‘teachers’’ Thom (B.R.H., XLIV (6), juin, 1938, 185-7). Notes on James 


Thom and his two sons who taught at a school established by the elder Thom in 
Quebec in 1811. 


Woops, D. S. Education in Manitoba. Preliminary report. Parts I and II. Winnipeg: 
Manitoba Economic Survey Board. Pp.[xiv], 115+appendices; [xii], 145pp.+ 
appendices, 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Atcas-Marik, Frére. Frére Bernard-Camille (Pierre Bernard) des Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes, 1886-1918. Montréal: Imprimerie de-la-Salle. 1936. Pp. 208. (50c.) 


Brown, G. W. Early Methodist church and the Canadian point of view (Canadian 
Historical Association report, May, 1938, 79-96). A discussion of the long conflict 
between British and American Methodism in Upper Canada, and the significance 


of the achievement of self-government and expansion in the Canadian Methodist 
church. 


BuLL, WM. PERKINS. From Strachan to Owen: How the church of England was planted 
and tended in British North America. (The Perkins Bull Foundation.) Toronto: 
George J. McLeod. 1937. Pp. 454. Reviewed in June, p. 211, Also additional 
material printed for the second edition (Toronto, McLeod, pp. 401-32). 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association. —— 1936-1937. Hull, Que.: Leclerc 
Printing Regd., 253 Laurier st. 1938. Pp. 3 


CaRON, IVANHOE. Monseigneur Joseph-Octave Plessis: Sa famille (Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, troisiéme série, tome XXX], sect. I, 1937, 97-117). 


An account of the ancestors and life of Mgr Joseph- Octave Plessis from 1763 to 
1792, 


The Church of the Epiphany, Toronto: Golden jubilee, 1887-1937. Toronto: Church 
of the Epiphany [University of Toronto Press]. 1937. Pp. 32. An attractive 
booklet which includes interesting historical data on this Anglican parish. 


CiarK, R. C, (ed.). Experiences of a chaplain at Fort Vancouver, 1836-1838 (Oregon 
historical quarterly, XX XIX (1), March, 1938, 22-38). A letter of the Rev. 
Herbert Beaver which appeared in the Church of England protestant magazine, 
March, 1841. 


GOFORTH, ROSALIND. Goforth of China, Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1937. 
Pp. 364. ($2.25) A biography of the founder of the Canadian Presbyterian 
mission in Honan, 


Hutton, SAMUEL KING. A shepherd in the snow. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1936. Pp. 285. The life story of Walter Perrett, who has served as a missionary 
to the Eskimos of Labrador since 1892, 


Jamieson, Mrs. R. E. and Smitu, W. H. The first ten years: A brtef history of Shaugh- 
nessy Heights United Church |Vancouver] up to November 30, 1937. Vancouver: 
Shaughnessy Heights United Church, 1937, Pp. 15. 


Jouve, Oporic-M. Saint Joseph, patron du Canada—un faux anniversaire en 1937 
(B.R.H., XLIV (2), fév., 1938, 39-50). The author attempts to prove that the 
three hundredth anniversary of the proclamation of Saint Joseph as patron saint 
of Canada is 1924 and not 1937. 
















MACKINNON, CLARENCE. Reminiscences. Foreword by Rev. J. S. BONNELL. Toronto: 






McLaurin, C. C. 


MILLER, H. Or.o. 







Monatsblaetter der Oblaten der Unbefleckten Jungfrau Maria (Zeitschrift des Marianischen 





PENARD, J.-M. 


Pierre Huet de La Valiniére, priest: On Lake Champlain, 1790-1791 (Moorsfield anti- 
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Ryerson Press. 1938. Pp. x, 236. ($1.50) The reminiscences of the late principal 
of Pine Hall Divinity Hall, Halifax, are of interest for their observations on 
religious history, particularly in the Maritime Provinces and Winnipeg. 





My old home church: Story of rural Ontario in the early nineteenth 
century. Edmonton: Institute Press. [The author, 207—2nd Ave. N.E. Calgary]. 
Pp. 134. [Out of print]. 





The metallic communion tokens of the Telfer Presbyterian church 
in London township (Canadian science digest, I (2), Jan., 1938, 83-6). A description 
of metallic tokens, recently acquired by the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society, which were used in the early Presbyterian church in Canada. 


Missionsvereins). Huenfeld, Hessen-Nassau. Nos. 6-12, July-Dec., 1937; and 
nos. 1 and 2, Jan., Feb., 1938. These reports deal with the work of the Oblate 
missionaries in northern Canada and throw valuable light on life among the Indians 
and Eskimos as well as on climatic, sociological, historical, geographical, and 
travelling conditions. Thus nos. 6-12 contain a series of articles by P. Paul Andres, 
O.M.I., entitled ‘‘Im Dienste des Kreuzes’’, giving the early history of the north- 
west mission dating from 1845 when Bishop Provencher (St. Boniface) called for 
collaborators to work in the ‘‘unexplored snow deserts’. One of the first mission- 
aries to answer the call was Bishop Taché. With twelve coadjutors he undertook 
the care of souls in a territory half as large as Europe, and together with the work 
done by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Mounted Police, the work of the 
Oblates and other missionaries deserves a definite place in the history of north-west 
and northern Canada. 

‘‘Im Dienste des Kreuzes”’ carries the history of the Oblate mission activity 
in this huge field down to 1936. Much of the work has been depicted in Father 
R. P. Duchaussois, Aux glaces polaires (Paris, 1922, English translation: Mid snow 
and ice, London 1923) and his Aventures canadiennes des Soeurs grises (Paris, 1934), 
The Monatsbdlaetter continue the story practically from month to month, and thus 
fillthe gaps. Naturally full credit is given to Bishop Grandin’s activities. Every 
number contains special short reports from the various vicariates (e.g., Yukon, 
Grouard, Hudson bay, James bay mission, efc.). The many illustrations enliven 
the reports. The Oblates have their own airplane (the Miva) and are thus able 
to extend and intensify their work. In ‘Die in Traenen saeen. . .’’ (Feb., 1938), 
P. Paul Joese, O.M.I., records that the Miva frequently flew from Churchill to 
Chesterfield in four hours. In reading the various reports from the different 
archdioceses and vicariates-apostolic we are reminded of the almost inestimable 
blessing and value of air service in northern Canada. It has been as revolutionizing 
for life in that lone section of the dominion as has been the steam-engine, telegraph, 
and wireless, and is rapidly changing conditions there; telescoping the enormous 
area as it were. A well-illustrated article by Rudolf Hain, ‘‘Der Nordpolpfarrer 
erzaehlt"’ (no. 12, 1937) contains a lively and instructive report on work done 
among the Eskimos at Ponds inlet. Both his and Father Armand Clabout's 
article ‘‘Weihnachten bei den Eskimos am Magnetpol” (no. 1, 1938) give astonish- 
ing accounts of heroic fortitude in conditions that are usually faced only in Polar 
expeditions. Father Albert Dréan’s article ‘‘Weihnachten bei den Babine Indian- 
ern’’ shifts the scene to the Indians on Lake Babine (B.C.). All these articles have 
one thing in common: truthfulness, and an almost childish naiveté in style and 
diction. [L. HamiLton] 








Mgr Charlebois: (Notes et souvenirs). Montréal: Beauchemin. 1937. 


Pp. 243. ($1.00) 


quarian, I (4), Feb., 1938, 239-55). A biographical sketch of this priest who 
ministered to French and Canadians on both sides of the border, with extracts 
from the Pliny Moore papers which throw light on his mission on Lake Champlain. 
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PoutioT, Léon. Au sujet des ‘‘Biens des Jésuites” (B.R.H., XLIV (6), juin, 1938, 
173-5). An account of an interview between Pope Léon XIII and the Honorable 
Honoré Mercier, prime minister of Quebec, in 1888. 


R{oy], P.-G. Un curé bibliophile: L'’Abbé Deschenaux (B.R.H., XLIV (7), juillet, 1938, 
193-8). A brief biography of the Abbé Brassard Deschenaux born in Quebec in 
1752 and died in 1832. A list of the books in his library is also included. 


SMITH, JAMES Frazer. Life's waking part: An autobiography. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1937. Pp. xiv, 345. ($2.50) The autobiography of a farm 
lad who became a pioneer medical missionary. 


VIII. GENEALOGY 


BoeumM, M.S. History of the Boehm (Beam) family (Waterloo Historical Society report, 
1936, 213-28). A genealogical study of this Swiss Mennonite family who came out 
to Pennsylvania, 1712, and whose descendants later settled in western Ontario. 


MALCHELOssE, GERARD. La famille Wasbroad. (Série généalogique, fascicule no. 2.) 
Montreal: The author, 529 Leclaire st. 1937. Pp. 8. A genealogical account of 
the Wasbroad family, the first member of which to come to Canada was Pierre 
Wasbroad, who arrived in 1813 and later settled in Montreal. 


MassicotTtE, E.-Z. Les ascendants de Salomon Juneau, fondateur de Milwaukee (B.R.H., 
XLIV (3), mars, 1938, 68-70). The author claims to have discovered the true 
ancestors of Salomon Juneau. 

La famille Ferquel (B.R.H., XLIV (2), fév., 1938, 62-4). A brief 
note on some of the maternal ancestors of Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, president of the 
University of Western Ontario. 

Notes sur la famille Tabeau (B.R.H., XLIII (12), déc., 1937, 367- 
70). An account of the Tabeau family, the best known members of which are 
Pierre-Antoine Tabeau, 1755-1820, the explorer, and abbé Pierre-Antoine Tabeau, 
1782-1835, nominated assistant to the Bishop of Montreal in 1834. 


RouTiER, RENE. La famille Routier: Notes généalogiques. Saint-Adrien-d’Irlande, 
P.Q. Pp. 29 (mimeo.). 


R{oy], P.-G. La famille Chafers (B.R.H., XLIV (6), juin, 1938, 160-3). A genealogical 
account of the descendants of William Unsworth Chaffers who came to Canada in 
1820 as an officer in an English regiment. 

———— _ La famille Chorel Dorvilliers de Saint-Romain (B.R.H., XLIV (2), fév., 
1938, 33-8). The first member of the family to come to Canada, Francois Chorel 
Dorvilliers, settled in Three Rivers in 1660. 

La famille Fargues (B.R.H., XLIV (5), mai, 1938, 129-32). Biographical 
accounts of Pierre Fargues, a Protestant who came to Montreal in 1748, Marie- 
Henriette Guichaud, whom he married in 1769, and their children. 


IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BoL_ton, HaARoLp J. (comp.). The Catholic historical review: General index to volumes 
I-XX (1915-1935). Gettysburg, Pa.: Times and News Publishing Co. 1938. 
A valuable guide to church history and enterprise on this continent. 


Briccs, Gorpon. The archives of the Hudson's Bay Company (Canadian chartered 
accountant, XXXII (2), Feb., 1938, 116-20). 


The early writings of Frederick Jackson Turner. With a list of all his works compiled 
by Everett E. Epwarps. Introduction by FULMER Moop. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 316. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 
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Ewart, ALison. Bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics 
(C.J.E.P.S., IV (3), Aug., 1938, 465-76). Includes sections on mining, hydro- 
electric power, transportation and communication, immigration, settlement, 
colonization and land policy, population problems, economic geography, and 
publications of a more general nature. 













International bibliography of historical sciences. Tenth year, 1935. Edited for the 


International Committee of Historical Sciences by Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. 514. (40s.) 






















SmiTH, ALBERT H. and others (comps.). A bibliography of Canadian education. 
(Bulletin no. 10 of the Department of educational research.) Toronto: Department 
of educational research, University of Toronto. 1938. Pp. 302. ($1.00) A very 
valuable bibliography of books, monographs, periodicals, selected periodical 
articles, and M.A. and doctoral theses dealing with Canadian education, as well 
as a selected list of books about education in general written by Canadians, The 
titles are listed under four general headings: monographs and articles of general 
educational significance; works dealing with the dominion as a whole; with each 

of the several provinces; with other countries. 


Société des Ecrivains canadiens. Premier bulletin bibliographique, année 1937. Mon- 
tréal: Le Devoir. 1938. Pp. 12. 


X. ART AND LITERATURE 


Canadian literature today: A series of broadcasts sponsored by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1938. Pp. 70. (50c.) 
This study contains lectures on the contemporary situation in Canadian literature, 
drama, poetry, fiction, biography, criticism, humour, the literature of the new 

Canadians, and the Canadian books Canadians read, by E. K. Brown, A. L. 

PHELPs, W. E. CoLiin, Puitip CHILD, EpGar McInnis, F. P. Grove, J. F. Mac- 

DONALD, WATSON KIRKCONNELL, and WILLIAM TYRRELL respectively. 












DANDURAND, ALBERT. Le roman canadien-frangais. (Sér. Les jugements.) Mont- 


réal: Lévesque. 1937. Pp. 225. ($1.00) A valuable guide to the development 
of the novel in French Canada. 










LAPIERRE, EUGENE. Calixa Lavallée: Musicien national du Canada. 


(Sér. Albums 
canadiens,) Montréal: Lévesque. 1937. Pp. 214. 








McINNEs, GRAHAM. 





Canadian art (Queen’s quarterly, XLV (2), summer, 1938, 239-44). 












MaInE, Dat. Ghost stories of old Canada (series in Winnipeg free press, magazine 
section, beginning June 18, 1938). 









Morisset, GERARD. Petintres et tableaux. 


Vol. II. 
Québec: Editions du Chevalet. 


(Les arts au Canada frangais.) 
Pp. viii, 179. 


($1.00) 



















Roy, CAMILLE. Pour conserver notre héritage francais: Etudes extraites des Essais et 


nouveaux essais sur la littérature canadienne. Montréal: Beauchemin. 1937. 
Pp. 187. (75c.) 








Woopnowse, A. S. P. (ed.). Letters in Canada, 1937. (Reprinted from the University 

of Toronto quarterly, VII (3 and 4), April and July, 1938.) Pp. 161. For the 
third year the Quarterly publishes its critical survey of current Canadian poetry 
(reviewed by E. K. Brown), fiction (by J. R. MacGILiivray), drama (by W. S. 
MILNE), scholarship in the humanities (by A. S. P. WoopHousE), and French- 
Canadian letters (by FELIX WALTER). An interesting addition this year is an essay 
(and list of publications) on the literature of the New-Canadians by WATSON 


KIRKCONNELL. Extensive bibliographies of works in English and French are 
included. 






NOTES AND COMMENTS 
(The contribution of information suitable for this section 1s welcomed.) 


The editor regrets that lack of space has necessitated holding over a consider- 
able amount of material which was received for this section. 


Book-NoTES FOR TEACHERS 


(The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW will be pleased to supply information 
with regard to books or publishers mentioned in tts pages.) 


The age of Drake by James A. Williamson (London, Adam and Charles Black 
[Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada], 1938, xii, 401pp., $5.00) is the latest volume 
to be published in the excellent series entitled the ‘‘Pioneer histories’. The 
volumes are devoted in each case to some important phase of the history of 
European expansion. They are attractive in form and provide within reasonable 
compass authoritative surveys which embody the results of recent scholarship. 
The explorers of North America by J. B. Brebner (reviewed in this journal, March, 
1934) bears directly on Canadian history. Other volumes in the series, such as 
those on the European nations in the West Indies, Spanish and Portuguese 
expansion, England’s quest of eastern trade, the exploration of the Pacific, will 
also be of interest to Canadian teachers. The volume on Drake is by a well- 
known authority on the subject and covers the whole field of English expansion 
from the reign of Henry VIII to the end of the sixteenth century. 

Pioneer days in Ontario by L. J. Henry and G. Paterson (Ryerson Press, 
1938, 234pp., 80c.). This small volume is an interesting attempt to provide vivid 
material for high-school students in illustration of the conditions of pioneer life in 
Ontario during the first half of the nineteenth century. The method is to take 
extracts from contemporary accounts, the source being given in each case, and to 
hold the extracts together by running comment and explanation. The material 
is arranged in a series of topical chapters. The extracts have been well chosen 
and students will find many bits to interest them. One wonders, however, whether 
the whole book may not leave a somewhat confused impression, especially as the 
extracts range back and forth over the whole period. It is often assumed that 
“social history’’ is necessarily interesting in itself and need only be presented to 
win attention. The assumption is not well founded, and especially so where 
narrative interest is entirely lacking in the presentation. Books which attempt 
to deal with Canadian social history are welcome, however, if for no other reason 
than that material of this kind has been sadly lacking. The illustrations by 
Mr. C. W. Jefferys are a very valuable feature of this book, especially as the 
artist has provided explanatory notes which frequently draw attention to details. 


The Historical Association which was founded in England in 1906 is best 
known to Canadians through its quarterly journal History. An important object 
of the association is to keep teachers in touch with the results of scholarship and 
research, and many articles published in the journal are written with this object 
in view. The association also publishes pamphlets at intervals, several of which 
have already been mentioned in these notes. ‘‘Medieval trade routes” by J. N. L. 


Baker, which has been recently added to the list, is a clear and concise outline 
with four sketch-maps. 
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Social education, published under the authority of the American Historical 
Association, with the co-operation of the National Council for Social Studies, 
includes in its contents many articles and book-reviews which are of value to 
teachers of history. Among the informative articles printed during this year are 
two which review the recent literature on the industrial revolution and on 
European economic history. 


The Ohio gateway by D. E. Crouse (New York, London, Scribner, 1938, xvi, 
146pp., $3.00). This book consists of a series of illustrated maps each accompanied 
by a short explanatory chapter. Beginning with a geological map the contents 
centre around colonial rivalries, early settlement, and the development of the 
paths of transportation. Canadian history is touched at a number of points, 
especially in the period of Anglo-French rivalry. The lettering on the maps is 
occasionally rather difficult, but the method of presentation is an interesting one 
and might well be applied to the history of Canada. 





The following titles have also come to our attention. (Mention here does not 
preclude a later and lengthier notice): J. A. BRENDON (ed.), A dictionary of 
British history (Toronto, Longmans, Green, 620pp., $4.50—an extensive reference 
work of factual material on the social and economic as well as the political and 
constitutional aspects of British and colonial history). CARROLL Garb, Writing 
past and present, the story of writing and writing tools (New York, A. N. Palmer 
Co., 1937, 74pp., $1.00). J. V. Harwoop, A practical guide to history. Book 
III: English history, 1485-1714 (London, Edward Arnold and Co. [Toronto, 
Longmans, Green], 1938, 48pp., 45c.—an elementary illustrated work-book with a 
great many factual questions to be answered). W. C. Lancpon, Everyday 
things in American life, 1607-1776 (New York, Scribner, 1937, xx, 353pp., $3.00— 
deals with the thirteen colonies but has material which illustrates Canadian pioneer 
conditions). E. M. SANpDERS, The world and the British Empire (ed. 2, London, 
George Philip and Son, 1937, iv, 96pp., 80c.—an elementary illustrated description). 
Economic preparedness in China and Japan (15c.) and America and the far eastern 
war (10c.), two pamphlets on the Sino-Japanese struggle published by the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. “World affairs pam- 
phlets’’, the first of which was entitled Europe in crisis (25c.), are being published 
by the Foreign Policy Association of New York. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Brome County Historical Society. The society has a museum at Knowlton, 
Quebec, containing a collection of household and farm implements, personal 
articles, portraits, documents, efc., relating to the district. It has also a war 
museum in which collection there is a complete Fokker Plane. President, Homer 
A. Mitchell; secretary, Harry B. Shufelt, 3436 Durocher street, Montreal. 

The Canadian Military Institute has published its Transactions for 1936, 
which is no. 32 of its Selected papers. Of particular interest is the paper by 
Squadron-Leader E. G. Fullerton, R.C.A.F., on “Organization and strength of 
the British and Canadian air forces’. President, Colonel F. S. McPherson; 
honorary librarian, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Elliott; secretary, Mr. T. J. Jackson. 

Canadian Political Science Association. At the annual meeting held in 
Ottawa, May 23-4, Mr. J. W. Dafoe was elected president, and Mr. V. W. Bladen 
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secretary-treasurer. The papers read at the meeting have been published in the 
August number of The Canadian journal of economics and political science, along 
with the proceedings of the association. The papers relating to Canadian history 
are listed in our bibliography of recent publications. 

The Cape Sable Historical Society, Barrington, Nova Scotia, has as its president, 
Mr. Herbert R. Banks; recording secretary, Miss Marion Doane, and corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. George F. Richan. 

The Grand Manan Historical Society has issued the fifth of its series, The 
Grand Manan historian. The articles printed therein are listed in our bibliography 
of recent publications relating to Canada, and the documents used throughout are 
edited by Mr. Buchanan Charles, president of the society. This issue of the 
magazine is larger in size; an increase in the society’s membership also is reported. 
The secretary-treasurer is Mrs. R. A. Ferguson, North Head, N.B. 

Haldimand County Historical Society has recently collaborated with the 
Women’s Institutes in preparing and printing a history of the Women’s Institutes 
in Haldimand county. The booklet covers the forty-two years of the institute’s 
work since its organization. 

Hudson's Bay Record Society. The following directors have been named: 
Sir Campbell Stuart (chairman), Lord Macmillan, Sir Alexander Murray (deputy 
governor of Hudson’s Bay Company), Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. P. Karslake, and 
Sir Edward Peacock. Mr. J. Chadwick Brooks was named treasurer, and Mr. 
Michael R. Lubbock, secretary. Mr. E. E. Rich, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc., fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and lecturer in history in Cambridge 
University, England, has been appointed general editor, and is visiting Canada 
in August to confer with officers of the Champlain Society, which is co-operating 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company in the publication of Archives material. 

Ontario Historical Society. The fortieth annual meeting of the society was 
held at Windsor, Ontario, on June 9-11, 1938. The programme had been prepared 
in conjunction with the Detroit Historical Society and the Michigan Historical 
Commission. Other bodies also participated. Special credit is due Dr. M. M. 
Quaife and Miss G. B. Krum for the arrangements on the Michigan side, and to 
Messrs. George F. Macdonald and John Marsh, jr., for the arrangements on the 
Ontario side. On the first day a joint luncheon was held in Windsor at the Prince 
Edward Hotel, the president of the Ontario Historical Society presiding. The 
main address was by Professor Fred Landon of the University of Western Ontario 
on “The fate of the captured patriots of 1838”. After the luncheon a tour was 
made of sites of historical interest in Windsor, Sandwich, and Amherstburg. At 
the last point afternoon tea was served and addresses were made on ‘‘The historical 
associations of Amherstburg and vicinity’’ by Mr. Macdonald, and on ‘The 
Moravian reservation on the river Thames” by Dr. F. C. Hamil of Wayne 
University. The second day was spent on the Michigan side. Following a visit 
to Fort Wayne, luncheon was taken at the Dearborn Inn. Dr. Quaife presided 
and addresses were made by Mr. W. J. Cameron, representing Mr. Henry Ford, 
and by Dr. R. Clyde Ford, of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti. Greenfield 
village was then visited. In the evening Mr. O. B. Taylor, president of the 
Detroit Historical Society, presided at a dinner at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
The leading speakers were Mr. Louis Blake Duff, a past president of the Ontario 
Historical Society, and the Hon. Chase S. Osborn, ex-governor of Michigan. The 
attendance at these joint functions was between 200 and 300. The first part of 
the final day was devoted to closing the business matters of the Ontario Historical 
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Society, after which a good number of the members availed themselves of an 
invitation to visit Ann Arbor, where a luncheon was generously tendered by the 
University of Michigan. At its conclusion the guests were conducted on a tour 
of the libraries and other buildings of the University of Michigan. Mr. Louis 
Blake Duff responded for the Ontario visitors to the address of welcome. 

The following officers were elected by the Ontario Historical Society for the 
year 1938-9: president, Dr. J. J. Talman; 1st vice-president, Dr. Percy J, 
Robinson; 2nd vice-president, the Rev. Percival Mayes; secretary-treasurer, J. 
McE. Murray; additional executive officers, Mrs. J. M. Mussen, Miss E. Appelbe, 
Dr. C. W. Jefferys, and Dr. George W. Spragge. The immediate past president, 
Mr. David Williams, is also a member of the executive. [J. McE. M.] 

The Royal Society of Canada has awarded the Tyrrell medal, for accomplish- 
ment in the field of history, to Colonel William Wood, of Quebec city. 

The Welland County Historical Society held an interesting and successful 
gathering on June 21, at ‘“‘Cooneen Cross’, home of Mr. Louis Blake Duff. The 
celebrations were four-fold. An English coronation oak was planted by Mr. 
Fred E. Robson, president of the ‘“‘Men of the Trees’. Dr. J. J. Talman, chief 
archivist of Ontario and president of the Ontario Historical Society, unveiled a 
stone marker to designate the site of the home of Samuel Chandler, friend and 
lieutenant of William Lyon Mackenzie, and a participant in the insurrection in the 
Shorthills, June 21, 1838. Following the unveiling Dr. Talman gave an address 
on Samuel Chandler and the insurrection of 1838. Two plays were presented by 
the St. Catharines Little Theatre group in the natural amphitheatre at “‘Cooneen 
Cross”. The society recently published its fifth volume of proceedings, which 
includes an interesting article by Mr. Louis Blake Duff on the life of Samuel 
Chandler. President, George H. Smith, Port Colborne. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


British Columbia Provincial Archives. Among the acquisitions of last year 
we note the collection of personal papers of Dr. J. S. Helmcken, first speaker of 
the house of assembly of Vancouver Island. The papers include letters received 
by Dr. Helmcken when confederation was the great issue, together with notes and 
memoranda on the question compiled by him. Another acquisition is a series of 
fifteen diaries compiled by Marius Smith and throwing light on the history of the 
surveys which preceded the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Much 
progress has also been made in indexing the early British Columbia newspapers. 
For over twenty years the daily newspapers in Victoria and Vancouver have been 
indexed by the Provincial Library, as part of its legislative reference service. 
Though an immense work remains to be done on the period from 1871 to 1915, 
the library and archives have now advanced almost half-way to their objective— 
a newspaper index covering the whole period from 1858 to the present day. 

William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Among important 
recent acquisitions, the 449 maps accompanying the papers of Sir Henry Clinton, 
General Thomas Gage, and Lord George Germain have a bearing on Canadian 
history. They include not only military maps in the strict sense but explanatory 
surveys having to do with the whole problem of defence from 1755 to the end of 
the revolution. Of interest also is the acquisition of the papers of Brigadier- 
General Josiah Harman, which bear in particular on the period from 1785 to 1791, 
when Harman was in command of the troops on the north-west frontier. 











